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THE LAOCOON, AT ROME. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 
BY J. P. DURBIN, D. D. 


In the latter part of November, 1842, my advance 
upon Florence, from Venice, was quickened by the 
burning desire I had felt from my youth to see the 
painting and statuary of Italy. Two of the most 
vivid visions of my college days were the agonies of 
Niobe and Laocoén, both of whom suffered the ven- 
geance of the gods, and are, perhaps, the only great 
pieces of ancient art that express pain. I hastened 
to the Royal galleries, and found all that man has 
known or dreamed of, in ancient or modern times, 
in the fabulous, mythological, sentimental, martial, 
moral, literary, or religious worlds, embodied in mar- 
ble, and spread on canvas, free from the feeble or 
offensive accidents and attributes which belong to 
them in the hurlyburly of existence, and exhibiting 
only what is essential to the predominant idea of the 
artist. 

Walking amid these precious remains of ancient 
art, at every turn I lit upon a graceful statue of 
Apollo, a magnificent head of the terrible Jove, a 
beautiful statue of one of the Muses or Graces, or 
the menacing form of fiery Mars. At hand, also, 
was a collection of the heads of ancient worthies, on 
which themselves had looked and approved: among 
whom were Solon, Socrates, Pilato, Sapho, Anacre- 
on, Alcibiades, Demosthenes, Cicero, and other 
‘‘immortal names that were not born to die.’? In 
an adjoining hall were the authentic busts. of the 
Reman emperors, from Julius Cesar to Constan- 
tine, together with all the great names that illumine 
or blot the Roman history. The feelings of the 
amateur traveler are indescribable, when he first 
stands in the presence of those men whose history 
is the history of the ancient world. 

Casting a glance up a long corridor, I perceived, 
at its extremity, the group of the Laocoén, which, 
in the judgment of mankind, is the most perfect 
and powerful expression of dignified and majestic 
agony the genius of man has achieved. It is an 


embodiment in marble of one of the most national 
Vou. VII.—13 


a 


and cherished traditions connected with the fail of 
Troy. It would have lived in the national heart if 
the Rhodian sculptors had not fixed it in stone, or 
the author of the AEneiad published it in immortal 
verse.* It is impossible to say whether the poet 
took his description from the sculptors, or the sculp- 
tors from the poet. Perhaps both drew from the 
living tradition—the poet amplifying, for brilliancy 
of description, and the sculptors concentrating, to 
express the one great idea of mighty and command- 
ing agony. The reader shall have the benefit of 
both descriptions. 

Laocoén, the priest at Troy, had discernment 
enough to detect the wiles of the Greeks in con- 
structing the huge wooden horse, which they filled 
with armed men; and, for the purpose of arousing 
the Trojans to destroy it, he hurled a spear at its 
side. But he failed in his purpose; and while he 
was sacrificing an ox to Neptune, the poet says, 


“ From sea we spied 
Two serpents, ranked abreast, the seas divide, 
And smoothly sweep along the swelling tide. 
Their flaming crests above the waves they show : 
Their bellies seem to burn the seas below: 
Their speckled tails advance to steer their course, 
And on the sounding shore the flying billows force. 
And now the strand, and now the plain they held: 
Their ardent eyes with bloody streaks were fill’d: 
Their nimble tongues they brandished as they came, 
And licked their hissing jaws, that sputtered flame. 
We fled amazed; their destined way they take, 
And to Laocoon and his children make: 
And first around the tender boys they wind; 
Then with their sharpened fangs their limbs and bodies grind. 
The wretched father, running to their aid 
With pious haste, but vain, they next invade: 
Twice round his waist their winding volumes roll’d; 
And twice about his gasping throat they fold. 
The priest thus doubly chok’d—their crests divide, 
And towering o’er his head in triumph ride. 
With both his hands he labors at the knots; 
His hoary fillets the blue venom blots: 
His roaring fills the flitting air around. 

* * ad * * * 


Their tasks performed, the serpents quit their prey, 





* The original is in the Vatican at Rome, and was made by 
Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus; but the impressions 
of the writer were taken from the copy at Florence, where 
he first saw it, and which rivals the original. 
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And to the tower of Pallas make their way: 

Couched at her feet, they lie protected there 

By her large buckler, and protended spear. 

Amazement seizes all: the general cry 

Proclaims Laocoon justly doomed to die, 

Whose hand the will of Pallas had withstood, 

And dared to violate the sacred wood.” — 4netap II, 269. 


It will be perceived that the poet details the occa- 
sion and the progress of the calamity which fell upon 


Laocoén. Let us now turn to the plate, and we 


shall see the calamity itself. 

The first glance at the beautiful engraving will 
show the difference in the designs of the poet and 
sculptors. The sculptors have not coiled the snakes 
around the body of the father, but around his limbs, 
that the body might be fully exposed to show the 
greatness of the sufferings. These are seen not 
merely in the contortions of the limbs, but chiefly 
in the mental anguish expressed in the countenance, 
and the superhuman efforts which he makes to dis- 
engage the monsters. The anatomical expressions 
are very true and powerful. It is remarkable that 
the son on the left of the father seems to be more 
astounded by the inexpressible anguish of the parent 
than concerned for his own safety. The other son, 
on the right, is almost powerless, and seems rapidly 
sinking. As I stood before the sufferers, I could 
hear their bones crack, and their loud, violent screams 
of anguish die away into the low, heavy, asthmatic 
death struggle, under the slow but irresistible con- 
tractions of the hideous monsters. 

“Go see 

LaocoOn’s torture dignifying pain— 
A father’s love and morial’s agony 

With an immortal’s patience blending: vain 

The struggie—vain against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp, 

The old man’s clench: the long envenomed chain 
Rivets the living limbs—the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp.” 

Byron. 


In an adjoining hall is the group of Niobe, whom 


Apollo and Diana punished for vaunting herself 


against their mother, Latona, and refusing to wor- 
ship her; because she was the parent of only two 
children, while Niobe could boast seven fine sons 
and as many beautiful daughters. These were 
pierced from the skies in an hour—the sons by the 
shafts of Apollo, the daughters (except one) by the 
darts of Diana. The moment of her offspring being 
transfixed, and the sudden horror and agonized sup- 
plication of the mother which followed, is the time 
seized by the artist. As I entered the hall Niobe stood 
before me, half bent over her little boy, who had taken 
refuge in the folds of her garment, and threw up his 
hand toward heaven to ward off the shafts of Apollo, 
which the mother also endeavored to intercept, by 
interposing a portion of her robe raised aloft by her 
left hand, while she covered her child with her right. 
All the mother was seen in that full womanly form 
bending over her last born, while one manly son lay 
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; pierced before her, and her other offspring were being 
> transfixed in her presence by the angry gods. It is 


thought that this series of statues (for each is de- 
tached, except the boy in the folds of his mother’s 


; robe) once adorned the pediment of some temple 


devoted to Apollo or Diana, or both. And Pliny 
says it was doubtful whether it was the work of Sco- 
pos or Praxiteles. 

I would gladly conduct the reader to the church 
of Sante Croce, (Holy Cross,) and show him the 
magnificent expressions of science and religion 
achieved by modern sculptors, in the beautiful mon- 
uments which they have built there to the glorious 
dead. There is the tomb of Michael Angelo, be- 
neath which weep Architecture, Sculpture, and 
Painting. And well may they sit in sadness by his 
sepulchre; for they have had no such master since 
the palmy days of the Grecian republic. There, 
too, is the monument of Dante, which Florence has 
recently erected to her most gifted son. His bust 
crowns the beautiful sarcophagus, while a fine Fame 
stands below and directs attention to the poet whom 
Italy laments, as she leans weeping on his manu- 
scripts, with a rejected crown in her hand. There, 
likewise, is the tomb of the much injured yet im- 
mortal Galileo, who, because he was suspected of 
heresy, was made to sleep for a hundred years under 
the porch of the church, into which he has been ad- 
mitted but recently, and not without difficulty. But 
he had long before been installed in the skies, and 
become a brilliant object of admiration to the world. 
Here he sits above his tomb with his left hand rest- 
ing on a globe and some books, his right holds a tel- 
escope, and his eyes are piercing the heavens. On 
his left stands Philosophy, distracted with grief at 
the loss of her favorite son; but Astronomy, on his 
right, is looking calmly up into heaven. Sante Croce 
is to Italy what Westminster is to England. It is 
the home of her honored dead. 

While walking amid its magnificent tombs, one 
cannot but wish that the chapel of the Medici fam- 
ily had been built in Sante Croce. It has been for 
two centuries in process of building in the church 
of St. Lawrence, and is designed for the sepulchral 
monuments of the Merchant Dukes of Tuscany. 
Then, among other rich treasures of art, we should 
have had added to the unrivaled mausolea of Sante 
Croce the wonderful statues of Morning and Even- 
ing, of Night and Day, designed and executed by the 
terrible genius of Michael Angelo. Until I looked 
upon these, I had not conceived that cold marble 
could have been made to express the cheerfulness of 
morning, the pensiveness of evening, the glory of 
noon, and the gloom of night. These figures are 
recumbent upon the tombs of two of the Medici. 
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‘*He who prays as he ought,’’? says Dr. Owen, 
‘‘ will endeavor to live as he prays.”’ 
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WHEN I WAS YOUNG. 


BY BISHOP MORRIS. 


Wuen I was young—ah! how times have 
changed!—what were then considered matters of 
interest, are now rapidly disappearing. The age of 
improvement has crowded so many new things 
upon us as nearly to supersede the old. Some of 
our western customs, which formerly occupied the 
thoughts and interested the feelings of the commu- 
nity, have already flown, others are thrown into the 
background of the picture, and soon ‘the march of 
improvement”’ will have swept them all away, un- 
less those who have them laid up in the store-housé 
of memory will transfer them to paper. To lose the 
knowledge of those early customs of the west alto- 
gether, would be a misfortune, in one respect at least; 
for, unless they be compared with those of this gen- 
eration, how could they who come after us know 
the difference? I, therefore, beg indulgence while I 
inflict upon the readers of the Ladies’ Repository a 
few short items. 

When I was young, children regarded themselves 
as children, because they were called children, and 
treated as such; but now they are called masters 
and misses, and of course regard themselves as being 
entitled to much attention. 

When I was young, it was supposed to be the 
right of parents to rule, and the duty of children 
to obey; but such notions are now nearly out of 
fashion, and, therefore, practically going out of use. 
What a pity! 

When I was young, boys, if not at school, worked 
all day in the field, or shop, and chopped wood, 
picked wool, or pounded hommony with a hand pes- 
tle at night, and read their books afterward; but 
now boys shoot marbles and play bandy, or sail pa- 
per kites and ride ponies all day, and at night clan 
together to serenade wedding-parties, with tinpans 
and trumpets, to shoot squibs, to set stables on fire 
in order to get the engines out, and have “lots of 
fun.’’ 

When I was young, I occasionally saw an old 
man sitting in the corner, drawing his pipe, and 
blowing the smoke up the chimney; but now I fre- 
quently see boys a little over knee high, walking the 
streets with lighted cigars in their mouths. It is 
feared their mothers have turned them out of their 
leading-strings before they were prepared for it. 

When I was young, a few very wicked men, much 
hardened in crime, used profane language, and there- 
by rendered themselves ridiculous; but now boys of 
eight or ten years of age, swear as many big oaths 
over a game of marbles, as the most reckless des- 
peradoes do over a pack of cards and a bottle of 
brandy. How shocking it is to the moral sense of 
every decent man! They ought to attend Sabbath 
school and learn better. 
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When I was young, girls, if not at school, swept 
the house, brushed the furniture, washed dishes, and 
spun wool all day, and mended their frocks and knit 
their stockings at night; but in these days of refine- 
ment, girls sleep, dress, and primp, make calls, and 
distribute cards all day, and at night receive com- 
pany, sit upon the sofa and nurse their delicate 
hands, and chatter and laugh about fashions, beaus, 
and parties, or, if they happen to have a leisure 
hour, spend it in reading some chaffy novel. 

When I was young, a sensible young woman ex- 
pected to be called by her proper name, as Cathe- 
rine, Mary, or Caroline; but now the fashionable 
way to address a young lady is to call her Kate, Mol, 
or Cal. What an improvement! Marvelous! 

When I was young, our long evenings, after dis- 
patching the domestic business, were frequently 
spent by forming a semicircle around a blazing 
wood fire, and listening to some member of the 
family reading Rollin’s Ancient History, Josephus, 
Mason’s Self-Knowledge, or the Bible, and singing 
spiritual songs; then came the apples, the hickory 
nuts, or the roasted sweet potatoes; but the present 
fashion is to attend a lecture, or a concert, or a party, 
where, instead of the old dull custom of speaking 
one at a time, while the others were attentive, they 
adopt the more lively and time-saving plan of speak- 
ing all at once, but on a great variety of topics. 

When I was young, the ordinary topics of even- 
ing conversation among the ‘old people, to which of 
course the children and youth attended with pro- 
found interest, were hunting stories, Indian stories, 
‘<the old settlement’? from which they had emigra- 
ted, and the American Revolution; but now they 
talk of voyages to the Pacific, tours in the east, 
Christian alliance, magnetic telegraphs, railroads to 
Oregon, Mexican war, &c. 

When I was young, our fathers took their pro- 
duce to New Orleans in flatboats, and brought up 
their groceries in keelboats, making the trip in six or 
eight months; but now they ship it there in steam- 
boats, sell out, and return in three weeks. 

When I was young, if a man had any important 
business, requiring him to make a journey of two 
or three hundred miles, he sighed over it for weeks, 
took counsel of his friends, and, if they thought it 
advisable to undertake such a perilous enterprise, he 
put up his horse to fat him for the service; and after 
borrowing a pair of saddle-bags, and packing his 
clothes and money in one end, and his provisions in 
the other, and getting all ready, on the day appoint- 
ed, his friends and neighbors assemble to take a sol- 
emn and affecting leave of him, feeling very doubt- 
ful whether he could ever accomplish such a jour- 
ney and get back to his family alive; but it is noth- 
ing uncommon now for a man to leave Cincinnati, 
and visit New York and Boston, ay, London and 
Paris, and return home, before one half of his neigh- 
bors learn that he has been absent. 
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When I was young, there were many western 
boys that ploughed and hoed corn barefooted and 
bareheaded in the summer, and wore moccasons, 
wool hats, and linsey-woolsey hunting-shirts in the 
winter, who are now men of wealth, respectability, 
and influence; and there were at the same time some 
young gentlemen of fashion, dress, and pleasure, 
that looked down with contempt upon those boys, 
who have long since taken the benefit of the insol- 





vent act, or gone to 

When I was young, I knew some flaxen-headed 
urchins which carried their dinner-basket in one 
hand, and Dilworth’s Spelling-Book in the other, as 
they ran through the woods to the little log school- 
house, who have since figured in the halls of Con- 


~~ 
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gress, and on the benches of the higher courts, and ; 
as presidents of colleges, and in other high places of | 
. swelling register of devotees at this mighty shrine, 


Church and state. 
Truly, times have changed since I was young, 
though I am not quite fifty-three years old myself. 
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A DAY AT NIAGARA FALLS. 


Tue great current of western travel is usually 
as direct as the course of the Gulf Stream; but it 
makes a sudden bend at Buffalo—everybody goes to 
Niagara. An hour’s chase after a sluggish locomo- 
tive along the valley of the broad and placid river 
brings us suddenly in sight of the white-crested 
rapids, some three-quarters of a mile above the 
Falls. In ten minutes the cars come to a halt in 
the centre of a crowd of porters, and in the heart 
of the little village whose godfather is the mighty 
cataract. Happily, we have no baggage to care for: 
let us elbow our way, with all consistent expedition, 
through the mob of jostling carriers, rending the air 
with the annoying shouts, “ Baggage for the Cat- 
aract House!” ‘‘ Baggage for the Eagle Hotel!’’ and 
‘*baggage for’’ half a dozen other wooden palaces 
of lesser note, each bearing some one of the high- 
sounding titles usually appropriated by these flaunt- 
ing shrines of fashion and folly, and all included 
under ,the aristocratic genera: “ First class houses 
and hotels.”’ If we cared to be heterodox with cus- 
tom and the guide-books, we would pass directly 
to the top of the bank near “Porter’s Railway,’ 
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irrevocable verge only sixty rods below! Up the 
stream the coming waters present the picture of a 
miniature ocean of crested and tossing billows. It 
is a glorious view; but we shall not attempt to de- 
scribe it. We have but just stepped upon the 
threshold of a single portal of this theatre of won- 
ders, when a scene at once grand and unexpected, 
bursts upon the vision, which, like the prelude of an 
oratorio, awes and subdues the soul, and fits it for 
instant and willing captivation by the sublimer 
scenes yet to follow. There is a feeling of relief 
when we are once more upon terra-firma. We 
must not forget to pay our respects to the toll-house 
erected by the proprietor of the few acres of soil 
that have won immortal fame by braving the tor- 
rents of Niagara. A moment after, with pockets 
lightened of a trifle, and our names added to the 


* we are perambulating the romantic woods of Goat 


Island. Goat Island! It has haunted our imagina- 
tions from childhood, as a barren and rocky acre or 


; two, struggling for precarious existence in the midst 
’ of floods that sweep past it in resistless grandeur. 


How rarely does preconception coincide with fact! 
Here are forty acres of substantial woodland, cov- 
ered with lofty trees, interspersed with rural walks, 
and exhibiting little or nothing to advertise us, who 
are now sauntering along in its cool and quiet shades, 
of the immediate proximity of one of the most stu- 
pendous wonders of the world. The guide-books 
and guide-boards say, “Keep to the right.”’ We 
keep to the right, and in a few minutes our beauti- 


* ful wildwood walk terminates at the western corner 


and view the cataract as a whole, before proceeding ° 


to the various points of interest, commended in 
shilling pamphlets to the polite attentions of unin- 
itiated tourists. We may not be singular: let us 
diverge to the left, at a right angle from the rail- 
track. A brief walk brings us to the river, and 
thence to the centre of the rustic, yet substantial 
bridge, whose arches spring from pier to pier for 
a whole furlong, and claim firm foothold in the 
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midst of the agitated floods, wildly careering to the ° 


of the American Fall. Springing down the bank, 
and across the dashing streamlets, we seat ourselves 
upon the edge of the precipice at the very verge of 
Luna Island, and watch for a long time, without 
any very extraordinary emotions, the snowy col- 
umns tumbling from that precipice into the far- 
down abyss. Satisfied with the view from this 
point, we ascend the bank, and take our way along 
the flowery forest path leading to the perpendicular 
stair-case, dropped, at the instance of the great 
** Nick Biddle,’’ from the top of the precipice to the 
river bank below. Look up when you have reached 
the bottom of those circling stairs. The height ap- 
pears vaster than was the depth before your descent! 
Turn first to the right, and scramble over the disin- 
tegrated masses heaped irregularly along the base 
of this tremendous overhanging mural precipice, 
until, after a toilsome walk, you come to the base of 
the lone and lofty fall on the American side. Here 
is the ‘*Cave of the Winds.’? You peer into the 
misty dwelling of the raging subjects of Holus— 
you glance upward upon the snowy, interminable 
torrents gliding in slow and measured grandeur 
from the terrific heights above—you listen to the 
tremulous undertone thunder of the main fall, and 
start back from the ragings of the tortured floods 
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falling on the rocks at your feet. It is here that } known dimensions of the vastness of the distances 


sublimity possesses the soul. Here a thousand minds 
have been overwhelmed with conceptions that never 
took tangible shape—here have been uttered the few 
effusions of poesy any way worthy of their incom- 
parable subject. Art has always failed in its at- 
tempts to sketch Niagara. I have seen it on can- 
vas—a single point of view—one, out of a thou- 
sand, beautiful in suggestive forms and colors, and 
dispositions of sun and shade, but lacking the motion 
and the roar, two essential elements of the grand 
and beautiful, reigning in the enraptured mind, pay- 
ing its homage to the inimitable fall. I have seen it 
in verse, more mysterious and impenetrable than the 
clouds of mist that shroud, eternally, the feet of the 
Cataract King! I have seen it in descriptions, good 
enough in their way, but, like the epitaphs of the 
great, falling infinitely short of the merits of their 
theme. I have seen it in reality; but have not at- 
tempted, and will not attempt to describe that which 
approaches so nearly the indescribable. Reader, if 
you would learn all of the stupendous and beautiful, 
comprehended in the term Niagara, you must go 
there yourself. Pen or tongue can give you no 
adequate conceptions of it. 

Let us retrace our steps to the stair-case, and 
ramble thence as far in the opposite direction to the 
American end of the ‘Crescent, or Horse-Shoe Fall. 
Every point is full of interest upon this bank of tum- 
bling ruins, isolated, but for the genius of Biddle, 
from the living world! What a toilsome ascent back 
to Christendom! Another long and delightful stroll 
along the margin of the precipice that severs us from 
the far-down level of the retreating river, and we 
come once more to the American end of the Cres- 
cent Fall, though somewhat elevated above our last 
point of observation. Here you may run out upon 
a rude bridge, leap from rock to rock, and climb 
some of the detached masses of limestone that sleep 
securely in the lulling consciousness of their own 


5 
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massiveness upon the edge of the overhanging verge, | 


and in the midst of the madly-leaping waters, and 
look, if your brain be sufficiently steady, into the 
gulfs beneath. Climb the stone tower that has been 
erected here for a look-out. Look up the river. 
The inclined plane is alive with dancing rapids, and 
dotted with beautiful islands. Look across the river. 
The eye follows with delight the graceful curve of 
the main fall, winding from Goat Island to the dis- 
tant Canada shore. Look upon the river. Eternal 
clouds vail the point of junction between the fall 
and the milk-white sheet slowly retiring from its 
base. Look down the river. Such is the propor- 
tion of part to part, that one wakes by degrees to 
the idea of the magnificence of the scale upon which 
this grand panorama is projected. Take, for the unit 
of measure, those men creeping like the merest in- 
sects upon the rocks near the foot of yonder stair- 


case, and you may form some conception from their 


within the field of your vision. If you are not yet 
fatigued, make the circuit of Goat Island, to feast 
the eye on the innumerable beauties scattered all 
over the landscape. The trees are covered with the 
names of aspirants after immortality. There stands 
a whiskered carver in a yellow vest, mutilating the 
innocent bark. ‘J-o-n-a-t-h’’ (he is evidently a 
Yankee) has already escaped from beneath the point 
of his desecrating blade. He will soon be the pos- 
sessor of a beech-bark notoriety, which might have 
failed him for ever but for this fortunate embarka- 
tion in the wake of the fashionable world! Some of 
those fine old trees have been killed by the ruthless 
knives of these merciless sculptors. We must leave 
their pleasant shades, and seek ‘‘Porter’s Railway.” 
From this point the entire sheet is visible. Descend 
the inclined plane in miniature cars, if you will— 
seat yourself in a canoe at its foot, and dare the pas- 
sage of the agitated waters only a few rods below 
the American F'all—pass up the Canada shore—seek 
the celebrated view from Table Rock—go down once 
more that frightful precipice to the river level be- 
low—perform the distinguished feat of passing be- 
hind the great Crescent Fall at the expense of a 
thorough drenching, and then retire to note in your 
diary, as one of the most remarkable in your life, 
the first day at Niagara Falls! 


HOME—MOTHER—HEAVEN. 


BY REV. R. SAPP. 


Tue above are three of the sweetest words in our 


rich language. They are freighted with much good 
to thousands of aching, but grateful and affectionate 
hearts, that are now wandering through this world 
of change, of joy, and of sorrow. Like pure, gush- 
ing fountains in the midst of the desert, surrounded 
and overhung with rich and beautiful foliage, at 
which the wearied traveler stops to quench his burn- 
ing thirst, rest his wearied limbs, and anew gird him- 
self for his toilsome task, these pilgrims of life often 
seat themselves in their journey, and as they ponder 
these delightful words, and the pure associations and 
bright hopes they bring to the mind, take fresh cour- 
age, and gird up their souls for the trials and con- 
flicts still ahead. 
HOME. 

This is an interesting place, where our innocent 
childhood, our joyful and frolicsome youth, and, 
perhaps, some of the years of our man and woman- 
hood were spent—the place where we joyfully joined 
brothers, sisters, and playmates in the rustic sport 
upon the green sward in front of the white cottage, 
or wandered after flowers upon the hillock’s side, in 
the beautiful meadow, and woodland vale, or caroled 
upon the bank of the rivulet, picking up the pebble, 
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and playing in its ripples, as it threaded away in the 
distance like a stream of silver. Home! how sweet 
thy associations! how soothing thy recollections to 
the aching temples and throbbing heart! how much 
like a sad spell to the mind are the by-gone years, and 
scenes, which crowd into the memory of thy bright 
gourts, and lawns, and brooks, and fields! Yes, 
“T adore 
In dreams the flowery fields, the spice trees green 


Of my sweet country, and my mother’s home 
By the blue river.” 


MOTHER. 
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Mother, thou wert the chief joy of that once beau- 5 
tiful, but now smitten and forsaken habitation. > 


Thou didst dwell as a ministering angel in the midst 
of thy band of little ones, and didst, with a moth- 
er’s tenderness, watch their sleeping hours while in 
the infant cradle, and imprint the kiss of love upon 
their tender brows, with joy guide their feeble foot- 
steps in their first trials to begin the journey of the 
world, counsel and correct them when about enter- 
ing the wayward path of youth, and still let thy 
affections and prayers cling around their riper years. 
And though thou hast quit this vale of trials and 
woe, and hast gone to that pure and radiant world 
lit up by the glory of God and the light of the Lamb, 
still, mother, thou shalt have the chief seat in my soul, 
and the purest affections of my manhood’s heart. 
“ Ay, well thy name might wake spontaneous gush, 

Deep in the breast of love! No other brow 

Wore for me that bright, unchanging smile, 

So blended with the shadowed cradle-dreams.” 

Reader, hast thou a mother yet living? and one 

whose love is like the fountains of many waters? 
Honor that mother, love her, obey and comfort her; 
and as she comes nearer to her resting-place in the 
grave and heaven, smooth her pathway, and soothe 


her sorrows. The privilege will soon be denied thee ° 


of ministering to that angel mother of thine. Mine 
has gone to heaven. 
HEAVEN. 
“ Eye hath not seen this temple of our God, 
Ear hath not heard its harpings full of joy, 


Nor human heart with loftiest thought conceived 
The radiant glories of its upper courts!” 


But it is the pure, serene place, where the rich treas- 
ures of our stricken homes and of earth are gath- 
ered. The Scriptures contain many promises in 
reference to this inheritance prepared for man in the 
future world, and hold out some bright symbols, 
typical of its character as the Sabbath of rest and 
worship, the land of Canaan, the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ, the New Jerusalem of the Apocalypse, 
and which are like stars looking down through the 
clouds and storms that envelop the skies, and inspire 
hope in the sinking heart, and cheer the pilgrim in 
his journey through the world. If the reality itself 


transcends in glory and beauty the transcendently | 


magnificent description given by John in the book 
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; of Revelation, it will be a fit residence for mother, 


and every jewel which may be gathered from this 
earth. 

How charmingly do these words, their memories, 
affections, and hopes, blend and make melody for 
the human heart: 

‘“ Home, mother, heaven! 
Home, mother, heaven! be they blended all, 
When the free spirit, disenthrall’d from earth, 
Essays its upward wing !” 


GLEN COTTAGE. 


BY E. M. B. 


Ir was an ordinary farm-house, of rather con- 
tracted dimensions, presenting to the mind simply 
the idea of the necessaries and comforts, but none 
of the luxuries of life. The grounds surrounding 
were unembellished; yet the general appearance of 
the whole bespoke that careful attention to manage- 
ment which characterized the occupant as one of 
regular habits and industry. At another season of 
the year, the situation would have elicted admira- 
tion, as one of peculiar beauty. The Ohio—da belle 
riviere—bearing on its bosom the mighty steamers 
of the west, rolled its refluent tide at the base of the 
slight eminence on which the cottage stood, while 
in the rear the gigantic forest trees lifted their lofty 
branches to the skies, as though nature had intended 
to rival the design of the builders of the tower of 
Babel, and present here a refuge from the over- 
whelming inundations of the flood. But the distin- 
guishing hues of the birch, the maple, the ash, and 
the cedar, glowed not now in their vivid coloring of 
orange, crimson, brown, and green, rendering the 
foliage of our western forests so unique in beauty 
and luxuriance. The blasts of winter had succeed- 
ed to the livery of autumn, without adorning the 
leafless branches with the fairy frost-work which is 
that season’s own peculiar decoration. The mist 
hung in heavy masses over the water, giving addi- 
tional cheerlessness to the scene; and sad, indeed, it 
was to know that the desolation of nature was. but 
a faint emblem of that which reigned within the 
silent dwelling. ‘The windows on the one side of 
the house were entirely closed, while those shutters 
in the front that were opened, were yet unfastened, 
as though hastily thrown aside to admit the light of 
day, while yet the inmates were too much absorbed 
to do aught that was not absolutely necessary. The 
past night had been to them one of no common in- 
terest: the father of that family lay on his dying 
bed; and assembled in the apartment were those 
united to him by the nearest and strongest ties—the 
ties of kindred blood, of kindred affection, and of 
kindred intellect. The almost unexampled suffering 
that had marked the last years of his life had but the 
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more endeared him to those who had witnessed his 
patient endurance and cheerful acquiescence to the 
will of God. ‘True, they knew he was to leave the 
vale of sorrow for the realms of peace—that he was 
to exchange the tortures of a living death for the 
joys of a blissful immortality; but the voice of na- 
ture would not be repressed—the claims of affection 
would be recognized, and the gushing tears and con- 
vulsive sobs of those around told how strong the 
links now to be dissevered by the destroyer. But 
in despite of approaching dissolution, the counte- 
nance of the saint of God revealed the peace which 
reigned within; and all beheld the dominion of prin- 
ciple and the reasoned convictions of the under- 
standing, regulating the devotion of the heart, and 
all its tender and lofty impulses at the approach of 
death. During several years of the most painful suf- 
fering, he had uniformly been sustained by the sublime 
hopes and consolations .of the Gospel; and now that 
he knew himself about to die, his courage was calm 
and his resignation tranquil. He spoke of the truth 
and power of Christianity with the confidence of 
one who knew its value. He betrayed no inde- 
cision, and found himself free from doubt. His 
faith and his hopes were connected with a life of 
piety, and looked forward to the reward of virtue as 
secured by the covenant of our common redemp- 
tion. The dying patriarch had intimated his last 
wishes to his family—like Jacob, had bequeathed to 
each his blessing, and felt but slight anxiety for 
those whose oversight he could devolve on one alike 
his joy, his hope, his pride, and his reliance. 'Trem- 
blingly alive to all his wants and wishes, that one 
had stood beside him. Now he supported the sink- 
ing head—now presented the cooling draught; and, 
ever and anon, as he failed to understand the falter- 
ing accents, pressed his brow in agony upon his 
father’s hand. He thought not the last moménts of 
the living best calculated to determine the real char- 
acter of the dying; and he dishonored not the prin- 
ciples of his father’s life, nor trifled with the long- 
settled hopes of his future happiness, by any attempt 
to excite him unnaturally, or control, by adventi- 
tious effort, the well-known current of his convic- 
tions and feelings. But the last conflict was now 
approaching; and in his character as one of Heav- 
en’s ordained ministry, Henry administered to the 
dying believer the emblems of the broken body and 
shed blood of the Redeemer. Once more the father 
listened to the words of inspiration, inestimable from 
any source, yet still receiving an added charm when 
breathed by one so dear; and never, though admi- 
ring crowds had hung entranced and spell-bound hy 
his heaven-breathed eloquence, no, never had that 
gifted one appeared so all-commanding, so worthy 
of the homage of the heart, as when, kneeling by 
that lowly couch in prayer, his soul winged its flight 
to the bosom of its God. That prayer, inimitable 
and unrivaled, no language may describe. The 
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faltering accents of earthly love gradually rose to 
the strengthened voice of faith—then swelled to the 
triumphant tones of assured and glorious victory. 
Overmastered by his feelings, Henry paused, and, 
overpowered by his fervid eloquence and deep devo- 
tion, all were hushed in silence. The father’s arm 
was thrown around the son, whose hand was clasped 
in his, and the dark and luxuriant curls of the 
younger formed a striking contrast, as, pressed upon 
the same pillow, they mingled with the gray and sil- 
very locks, which 

“ Like snow upon an Alpine summit, proved 

Their near approach to keaven.” 
The silence was interrupted by one of the family 
throwing open the shutters to admit the light. As 
the rays filled the room, Henry 
‘ “ Turned away, 

As though his heart abhorred the coming day, 

And shrunk his glance before that morning light, 

To look upon the brow where all grew night.” 
As the beams of the morning fell upon that brow, 
they revealed the traces of fearful suffering; and 
those only who have seen the one most dear to them 
writhe in agony, to which they cannot even offer 
alleviation—they only know the feeling which 
stamped upon Henry’s features the impress of utter 
hopelessness. For a moment, too, the glorious hope 
of immortality was obscured—the past, the present, 
and the future of this world crowded on his mind— 
that he was to be bereft of the friend and counselor, 
whose paternal feelings and generous solicitude had 
been his solace in many an hour of trial and afflic- 
tion—that, mid the varied ills of life, he no more 
would be sustained by the consciousness that there 
existed at least one heart, in the kindly sympathies 
of which his bruised and anguished feelings never 
failed to find relief—that a nameless, heart-wither- 
ing feeling of desolation was to succeed to scenes 
which even sorrow and affliction had never rendered 
gloomy. An involuntary groan escaped him, and 
the father, already in the arms of death, roused once 
more. He fixed his dying gaze upon his son; and, 
though, unmoved, he had borne his almost Prome- 
thean suffering—though, in silence, he “had tri- 
umphed, and, with composure, seen the glories of 
the upper world bursting on his vision, he looked, 
and wept! Yes, though the first full draught of 
immortality had almost touched his lips, he wept for 
him whom he was about to leave alone and cheer- 
less, with but few to understand, perchance with 
none to sympathize. Shocked by his father’s evi- 
dent emotion, Henry’s devoted affection enabled him 
to overcome his own; and the words of parting con- 
solation which whispered the severance would be 
but short, and the reunion lasting, fell like Gilead’s 
balm on the heart of the departing; and while con- 
centrated in his look, were faith, and hope, and love, 
‘* Glory to God!’’ trembling on his dying lips, was his 
sole reply, and the last sentence he ever uttered. 
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MISCELLANIA. 
BY PROFSSSOR LARRABER. 
THE BURIAL 

As I was sitting, solitary and sad, in my little 
study, musing on the past, I was suddenly aroused 
from my reverie by the deep tones of the funeral 
bell: ah! that tolling bell I know its sound full well. 
Mournfully does its echo fall on my sad heart. Its 
pealing sound brings back the scene of sorrow, 
when, on a bright morning of early summer, it 
seemed to send forth on the still air its deep-toned 
notes in unison with the strain of woe that went 
up from my own home. Alas, alas, that tolling bell. 
It tells of desolate firesides, and broken hearts. 

Slowly and sadly I rambled away over the fields, 
and through the forest, to the grave-yard. I stood 
by the side of the open grave. The coffin was low- 
ered, and the minister of consolation was pouring 
forth one of the most fervent prayers I ever heard. 
But eloquent and powerful as were the words of the 
good man, my attention was yet drawn from him, 
and the interesting exercises in which he was en- 
gaged, by the calm, resigned, yet disconsolate and 
sorrowful aspect of the mourners who stood by that 
grave. And they were but two—the mother and the 
brother of the fair young girl, who lay beneath that 
coffin lid. They spoke not a word; but the deep- 
drawn sigh, and the streaming eye, told of anguish 
and grief. The lovely girl, who was sleeping at 
their feet, had but just returned from a visit to the 
east, with the intention of making her permanent 
home with her mother and youthful brother. On 
her journey, she fell sick, and arrived but to breathe 
her last in her mother’s arms. And such is haman 
life—frail, fleeting, and uncertain. How like the 
‘‘vapor that appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away,’ or, like the “flower that is cut 
down,”’ and the “grass that withereth ere it is 
noon.’’ Human life!—what is it? How myste- 
rious in its beginning, its progress, and its end. 

That weeping mother, who stood there over the 
grave of her loved one, was the widow of Arm- 
strong. That youthful boy, who stood gazing in- 
tently over the brink, was his youngest child; and 
that young girl, who lay sleeping in her shroud and 
coffin, was one of fourteen children now with the 
father in the spirit world. Such have been the des- 
olations of death in the family of Armstrong. 

In an allusion made by me in the Repository, 
sometime ago, to the name of Armstrong, I spoke 
of him as sleeping in an unknown and neglected 
grave, on a farm in one of the northern counties 
of Indiana. I have since been informed, by Rev. 
Aaron Wood, that some three or four years ago, the 
remains of this great and good man were removed 
from their obscure resting-place to the grave-yard 
of the beautiful village, called Door Village, in 





| seiaiate county; and that, by the contributions of 


’ his friends in that county, a marble slab was erected, 
7 on which is the following inscription: 
? SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY 
oF 


REV. JAMES ARMSTRONG, 
Who died, September 12, 1834. 
He was a minister of the Gospel in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 

And labored thirteen years in Indiana, 
And founded the first Methodist meeting-house 
In North Indiana, at Door Village. 

‘‘HIe rests from his labors, and his works 
do follow him.’’ 


2 

; 

: 

: 

Had I known, when I visited Laporte last fall, 
that Armstrong lay so near, I should have made a 
pilgrimage to the little village of the prairie, to look 
on the place where he is resting. Honored and 
blessed be the memory of the dead. A hallowed 
influence seems breathing around the spot where 
sleep the good. 

There are others of Indiana’s honored ones yet 
sleeping in obscurity, and over whose place of rest 
oblivion is spreading her impenetrable vail. The 
young, talented, and popular Ray, lies somewhere 
on the banks of the Wabash, near Terrehaute; but 
I have been unable to find the spot. Westlake, the 
venerable, the good, lies in the grave-yard at Lo- 
gansport. A beautiful and romantic spot it is; but 
when I, in company with several others, rambled 
over the place, on our way to conference last fall, 
we could neither find a stone to mark the grave, nor 
any person able to tell us where it was. And, as I 
have been informed, the grave of May is, or, at 
least, was, some months ago, when my friend passed 
it, trampled by teams, heedlessly drawing logs over 
it. Sach neglect should not be. Be it that the de- 
parted are unconscious of the scenes of earth; that 

} our neglect or care affects them not; that it matters 
: not to them whether flowers or thorns grow on their 
; graves; yet I cannot, without pain, look on a neg- 
; lected grave. If these things affect not the dead, 
; they surely do the living. 
; SCENES AT MONTEREY. 

Brilliant were the exploits, and dazzling the scenes 
; at Monterey. Brave men fought and fell there. In 
the annals of war, few more famous battles have 
} been fought. The deeds of renown and of glory 
; have been carefully chronicled, and proclaimed to 
the patriotic public. But there were other scenes 





enacted at the storming of that hill-crowned city— 
scenes to touch the heart, but of which less has been 
said. A sketch of some one or two, of which the 
materials have been gathered from various incidental 
sources, may not be uninteresting. The invading 
army had entered the city, and the work of death, 
of ruin, of desolation was going rapidly on. A 
company of soldiers were directed to break open 
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the doors of a row of houses. As they violently 
entered the dwelling, they found not a living soul 
within them. Every inmate had escaped, and the 
silence of death reigned in the vacant halls and de- 
serted rooms. At-last they came to one which, for 
a time, defied their efforts. The door seemed barri- 
caded with uncommon care; and blow after blow 
fell in vain upon it. But neither bolts, nor bars, nor 
huge timbers, nor massive iron can long withstand 
the power of a conquering army. The door was 
about giving way, when the officer in command 
heard a tremulous voice within, entreating him not 
to break the door down, and it should be opened. 
The door was unlocked, and the officer rushed in 
over beds, chairs, cushions, and various other arti- 
cles of furniture, and to his surprise, was met not 
by men in hostile array, with guns, and clubs, and 
dirks, and swords, but by a company of women and 
children, who approached him trembling and fearful, 
falling on their knees, and beseeching, in piteous 
tones of bitter anguish and deep distress, for mercy 
and protection. While several of the women were 
thus kneeling about the officer, one who had re- 
mained at a distance glided into the circle, and knelt 
close to his feet, holding up before him a bright and 
beauteous child, and said, in melting tones, in a soft, 
quivering voice, ‘‘Senor, for the love you bore your 
mother, for your affectionate regard for your wife, 
and for the tenderness with which your heart clings 
to your children, spare, O spare this my little babe.”’ 
The poor mother asked no mercy for herself, but for 
her child—her sweet little one, whom she knew, as 
well as herself and companions, to be in the power 
of her country’s foes. How much of intense suf- 
fering, of racking agony of spirit, there must be in 
that mother’s heart, as she sees herself and child 
captives, expecting death. At the same time, the 
father of her child was away, perhaps fallen, and 
bleeding, and dying, in some distant part of the 
city. 

During the storming of the city, a woman was 
seen to leave a cottage, with a pitcher of water and 
a basket of food in her hand. She went to the bat- 
tle field, where the wounded and the dying were 
lying neglected, parched by burning thirst, and ex- 
hausted by hunger, and fatigue, and pain. She of- 
fered her water and her refreshments alike to Mexi- 
can and American, holding her pitcher of cooling 
drink to the feverish lips of the dying, and giving 
bread to such as were able to partake of it. When 
her store was exhausted, she returned to her cottage, 
and replenished her pitcher and her basket, and was 
hurrying back to the relief of the poor wounded 
ones, when she fell dead by a ball that pierced her 
heart. 

And such is war. Not only the strong men fall 
victims to its cruel edict; but feeble age, and delicate 
woman, and helpless childhood perish—miserably 


perish, by its relentless rage. 
Vor. VIT.—14 
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But the ravages are not limited to those who fall 
fighting under the walls of the city, or on the plain. 
Of the twenty thousand men, who, a few months 
ago, left their homes in the west and southwest, for 
the campaign in Mexico, nearly two thousand have 
fallen by disease, and now sleep in death on the 
banks of the Rio Grande, while twice as many more, 
with ruined health and broken spirits, have returned 
home to linger on awhile with incurable disease, and 
then sink prematurely into the grave. 

Some years ago the cause of humanity and relig- 
ion called for volunteers for the African mission. 
It was deemed a dangerous enterprise; but there 
were not wanting brave men and devoted women to 
undertake it. Among them was a young friend of 
mine, a beautiful, lovely, pious, and educated lady, 
the daughter of a worthy minister in New England. 
She, with her youthful husband, volunteered for 
the dangerous work. They were authorized by the 
proper powers of the Church to go, and immediately 
left their New England home for Africa. They ar- 
rived—they fell sick, and they died; and well do I 
remember the grief and sorrow that filled all hearts 
at the sad intelligence. The father of this estimable 
lady was inconsolable, nor has he ever yet fully recov- 
ered from the blow that then fell on his heart. The 
good Bishop Hedding, who made the appointment, 
was so afflicted at the sad result, that, for a long 
time, he was reluctant to meet the bereaved father. 
Others fell in that sickly clime, and among them the 
eloquent Cox, whose last words were, ‘‘ Though a 
thousand fall, yet must not Africa be given up.” 
But after the loss of some few lives, the Church has 
apparently abandoned the design of redeeming Af- 
rica by means of white American missionaries. 

And yet how small has been the sacrifice of hu- 
man life in the African mission, compared with that 
of the Mexican war! How many hearts have been 
rived with anguish, or shattered, or broken by the 
sad scenes of the Rio Grande, and the bloody battles 
of Monterey! 

NIAGARA. 

There are few famous things, whether famous peo- 
ple, or famous cities, or famous sights, or famous | 
sounds, which do not disappoint our high-wrought 
expectations. But Niagara is an exception. It is, 
indeed, the only object, that I ever saw, among natu- 
ral or artificial scenes, exceeding in reality the vivid 
picturings of the imagination. It was a long time 
ago, as it now appears, a very long time ago, when, 
on a bright autumnal day, I looked on those mighty 
waters, and listened to their deafening roar. I had 
journeyed a long way on purpose to see that wonder 
of nature. Railroads were not then, and it required 
many a day to perform a journey of a few hundred 
miles. It was, as I have said, a long time ago. 
The Editor of the Repository, who formed one of 
the company, was then a young man, or, indeed, 
but a boy, and his amiable wife was then a young 
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and merry-hearted girl. We jogged cheerily along 
for many a day; and I dimly recollect of passing 
the youthful city of Syracuse, with its salt lakes— 
of visiting the prisons at Auburn—of. wondering at 
the long bridge of the Cayuga lake—of admiring 
the unequaled beauties of Geneva—of being de- 
lighted with the beautiful wheat-fields of Ontario— 
of spending a Sabbath at Rochester, a city which 
had grown up so fast, that the people had not had 
time to get the big stumps out of their streets—of 
spending a night at Batavia, famous in those times 
as the scene of Morgan’s abduction; and of ram- 
bling over the city of Buffalo, a city which had 
sprung up almost as suddenly as Aladdin’s palace. 
But while the recollection of all these places is but 
dim and misty, that of Niegara is vivid as ever. I 
can, indeed, never forget the feelings of awe, the 
ideas of power, and the emotions of the sublime, 
that overwhelmed me, when I first saw the magnifi- 
cent sight; nor did these feelings or emotions leave 
me as I rambled about, viewing the scene from ev- 
ery possible point. 

I will not attempt to describe Niagara. It is a 
scene of so overwhelming grandeur, that no descrip- 
tion, which I ever read, can give a satisfactory idea 
of it. You must see it for yourself. No labor and 
fatigue it may require of you, no expense you can 
afford, will be deemed too much for such a scene. 

Nothing that I ever saw so impressed me with the 
ideas of power, and of eternity, as did Niagara. 
The force of the mighty mass of waters, as they 
rush down into the gulf, is perfectly irresistible. No 
human engine, nor any other physical agent I ever 
saw, could suggest such an idea of omnipotence. 
And the idea of eternity was forced on me by that 
incessant rush of waters. How many generations 
of men have passed away since the sound of those 
waters was first borne along the evening breeze, and 
how many more will pass away, while those waters 
will still rush on, unconscious of the changes of 
earth! 





HOPE AND PIETY. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDINER. 


THERE is a flower—’tis beauty’s queen— 
Holy and pure, yet blooms unseen: 
O dearer far than fame! 
Mild comforter in sorrow’s hour, 
All must have seen or felt its power— 
Hope is the floweret’s name. 


But yet there is a fairer rose; 

Each leaf is purer than the snows, 
When first they leave the sky; 

Precious in youth, it soothes old age: 

*Tis found upon the sacred page— 
True heayen-born Piety. 
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THE SPIRIT. 


BY A. HILL. 

“There is aspirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding.” —JosB. 
Ye cannot quench that spirit: its bright fire, 
When stars shall lose their brilliance and expire, 
And suns grow dim, and earth shall pass away, 
Will shine more lustrous, through an endless day. 
‘God breathed on man,”’ and kindled up that flame, 
Which burns for ever to his glorious name. 


When once in being, it must always be: 

Its only measure is eternity. 

Death cannot quench it: when the body dies, 
It flies away to its own native skies; 

Or it is bound by an almighty spell 

Deep in the gloomy prison-house of hell. 


Ye cannot bind that spirit: it defies 

All power to crush it, that it may not rise. 
Ye cannot hold that spirit: it is free, 

If God but speak its gracious liberty. 

Sin is a thraldom which it sadly feels, 

Till God’s own word deliverance reveals. 
This once embraced, ’tis free again to soar, 
And sin abjured, ’tis free for evermore. 


Cramp the frail body with your slavish chain, 
Rend the full heart, and fire the maddened brain, 
Ye cannot bind what God hath left so free; 

For think it will, and think eternally. 

Vain are your efforts, if ye think to crush 

The soul’s emotions, or its warmer gush 

Of feeling, when it rises like the wind; 

For bold and lofty is the chainless mind. 


Man binds his fellow, and his iron heel 

Upon his victim’s neck he makes him feel: 

His lordly pride and domineering sway, 

May vaunt their reckless power for one brief day; 
But, O, man’s strength is puny, and his arm 

Can never do the deathless spirit harm: 

Tis like a diamond—place it where ye will, 

*T will glow and sparkle—’tis a diamond still. 


But ye may stain that spirit if ye try, 

Or ye may train it for its native sky. 
Coldness and scorn may bow it for awhile, 
And ye may win it with a gladsome smile; 
But, O, if lost, what ransom can be given 
To bring that truant spirit back to heaven! 


SPECULATION. 
Wuy plunge you down that stagnant pool 
Of dark and doubtful lore? 
Why ’tempt the walks of every school ’ 
Of every sect of yore? q 
Naught useful there do mortals learn, 
Nor less than infidels return. 
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THE ASCENSION. 


BY MISS MERCEIN. 


“ Till He— the first fruits ’—life’s great Lord appear; 
And man’s unnumbered generations hear 
His mighty voice , on that triumphant day, 
When vanquished death shall yield up all his sway: 
Then, when the grave’s dark vaults are all unsealed, 
How beautiful in strength will rise revealed 
That plant of seed celestial—fair and bright— 
To him for ever in the realms of light.” 


THE mightiest designs of Heaven which time (per- 
haps eternity) ever knew, had been fulfilling. They 
had passed in splendid but mysterious grandeur be- 
fore a sin-blinded and idolatrous world; but the vail 
remained upon their hearts, and something was yet 
wanting to give vitality and efficacy to the whole. 

Jesus, the Son of God, “the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express image of his per- 
son,’’ had appeared vailed in humanity: ‘God man- 
ifest in the flesh’’ had tabernacled among men. 

At a time when idolatry, philosophy, and science 
had taxed their combined powers to the utmost to 
discover and remedy the secret of man’s universal 
wretchedness and ruin, and had proved every effort 
futile 

“To minister to a mind diseased, 

Or from the memory pluck a rooted sorrow ”— 
when her wisest and best, turning away with sicken- 
ing despair from all their boasted resources, mourn- 
fully exclaimed, ‘Who can show us any good?’’— 
when even the Jewish Church, the only depository 
of the truth of God, had well nigh extinguished the 
vital principle beneath her load of cumbrous cere- 
monies and Jewish traditions, and a prayer and a 
hope for deliverance was struggling in myriads of 
human hearts, (though, perhaps, not analyzed—not 
expressed, ) Jesus came. 

He entered into the land which he had consecrated 
for centuries by wonders, and prophecies, and mira- 
cles—whose every rite, and ordinance, and type, had 
been but the shadow of his appearing—whose every 
prophet had but foretold his coming, and his glorious 
kingdom: “He came unto his own, and they re- 
ceived him not.” 

At his entrance into the ministry, Judea, his 
Father’s land, presented but one’wide moral waste. 
Its splendid temple, its heaven-framed ritual, its 
imposing ceremonies; yea, even its daily sacrifices 
were there, but the worship had departed; and He, 
from his eminence of solitary grandeur, gazing with 
omniscient eye upon the thoughts, purposes, and feel- 
ings of his professed people, which, as an open map, 
were spread before him, could discern amid that vast 
multitude but a feeble few—the minutest remnant of 
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deemed the fittest instruments, he traversed Judea 
in its length and in its breadth.’”? Wherever he 
came, disease and suffering fled from his presence. 
His path might be traced from place to place in 
lines of life, and health, and joy. Where he was 
expected, the public way was thronged with forms 
of helplessness, disease, and woe. Where he had 
passed, the resiored might be seen, making trial 
of their new-found powers; ligigpers formed into 
groups to hear the tale of healing; and the delight- 
ed objects of his compassion, rehearsing with earn- 
estness what had passed, imitating his tones, and 
even trying to convey an idea of his condescend- 
ing ways. His voice was the first sound many of 
them heard; his name, the first word they had pro- 
nounced; his blessed form, the first sight they had 
ever beheld. And often, at the close of a laborious 
day, when his wearied frame required repose, the 
children of affliction besieged his retreat, and im- 
plored his help; and did they ever seek in vain? 
Wearied and worn as he was, he pleased not himself. 
He went forth, and patiently listened to all their 
tales of woe, tasted their several complaints, raised 
each suppliant from the dust, nor left them till he 
absorbed their suffering, and healed them all. He 
went through the land like a current of vital air—an 
element of life-diffusing health and joy wherever he 
appeared. 

By the purity of his life, and the power of his 
miracles, (which, in every case, were designed to 
bless,) he more clearly revealed the paternal char- 
acter of God. By his example and precepts, he 
fulfilled, or perfected the moral law. 

Three years rolled on, and his earthly mission was 
accomplished. Jewish rage and Roman power had 
apparently gained their conquest; for he, the mighty 
one, was crucified and slain. His attached but weak 
and fainting followers, had heard Pilate’s decision 
with fear and anguish—had followed (though at a 
distance) their much-loved Master to the cross— 
had scattered in wonder and terror when the earth 
quaked, and the sun was darkened; but again rally- 
ing in all the firmness of affection’s strength, had 
procured the body of their Lord, and laid it in the 
tomb. And now they were struggling between hope 
and fear: unbelief and faith exercised an alternate 
sway; for the remembrance brought the past vividly 
before them, while the present was involved in a 
darkness, which their suffering spirits felt. Among 
his disciples, were minds of different grades, and 
affections of varied intensity; but so sweetly and 
powerfully had Jesus suited instruction to the pecu- 
liar wauts of each, that all now recalled scenes of 
love and mercy where he seemed to have been the 
subject of especial interest. 

With Peter, James, and John, the recollection of 


those *‘ who were daily waiting for the consolation of the raising of Jairus’ daughter, and the scene of the 


Israel.’’ 


; 


“ transfiguration ’’ well-nigh precluded all doubts of 


But still He came. ‘Selecting those his wisdom ‘ his divinity; but the suffering of Gethsemane, and 
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the humiliation and death on Calvary, prevented that 
full reliance which only could have raised them above » 
; flesh and bones, as ye see me have.”’ 


the fearful circumstances of that hour. 


But now the darkness of that night was vanishing, » 
and the twilight of a brighter dawn appeared—Jesus . 
The wondrous fact was proved by his ; 
» And they gave him a piece of boiled fish and a 
And they had 
proved his love ggd compassion unaltered. With ; 

* , doubts vanished: they saw him—they touched him— 
’ his familiar tones sounded in their ears; and, as in 


had arisen. 
personal appearance at various times to his as- 
tonished and awe-struck disciples. 


the same tenden¢y which had characterized their 
former intercourse, he, in one interview, conde- 


scended to Thomas’ exceeding unbelief, and by tan- ° 


gible proof put to flight his incredulity. In another, 


in pity to repentant Peter’s bitter sorrow, he gave ; 
him the especial commission to ‘feed his lambs;’’ } 
and yet again he shed light into their minds that 
; and in the Psalms, concerning me. 
> their understandings, that they might understand the 


And now 
viewed in the clear light of prophecy, which every 


they might understand the Scriptures. 


word an act of his life had tended to fulfill, their ; 
Jewish prejudices and spiritual blindness were fast ; it’s light back upon the types and ceremonies of the 


departing, and their minds were gradually preparing ¢ 


for the important mission they were designed to oc- 
cupy- 


About forty days after the resurrection, in “an } 


upper room,”’ in the familiar place which had so often } suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day, and 


> that repentance and remission of sins should be 


been hallowed by the presence of their Lord—where 
the affecting scene of ‘the last supper,’’ had tran- 


spired, and from which he had gone to the garden | 


and the cross, in the still midnight hour, the disciples 
were once again convened. 
They had gathered from the various parts of Gal- 


ilee to keep the approaching feast of weeks, called } 
The city was crowded with stran- } 
Parthians, and Medes, and } 
> Jesus led forth his disciples. 


the Pentecost. 
gers from every land. 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in 


Judea, &c., had congregated there, and recent events » 
> crossed the brook Kedron, and again passed through 


were discussed in every tongue. 


Impelled by an influence they could not resist, ; 
an involuntary pause, as Peter, James, and John re- 


they were, with one accord, in one place. Around 


them was naught of earth’s magnificence—no sculp- } 


tured marble nor costly drapery met the eye, and, 


to the world, that group of anxious and inquiring } 
disciples presented no scene of especial interest; but } 
ministering angels hovered over them, and their 
Redeemer, though unseen, was near to bless and 
> before them. But all was unheeded. 
> was riveted on the Master’s face, which beamed 


strengthen. 
They were again debating the subject of their 


common interest—the various appearings of their } 
And the conviction was fastening > 
> ment upon the summit, to gaze upon their sacred 


Lord to them. 


yet more deeply in every heart, ‘*'The Lord is risen 
indeed.”’ 


of them in the breaking of the bread.” 
them, and said, ‘*Peace be unto you!” But they 


were terrified and affrighted, and supposed that they 
had seen a spirit. And he said unto them, “Why 


are ye cast down, and why do thoughts arise in your | 


They were joined by Cleophas and an- } 
other disciple, who related to them the history of 
their journey to Emmaus, and how “He was known } 
And as } 
they thus spake, Jesus himself stood in the midst of | 
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hearts? Behold my hands and my feet, that it is I, 
myself: handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not 
And when he 
had thus spoken, he showed them his hands and his 


- feet; and while they yet believed not for joy, and 


wondered, Jesus said, “‘Have ye here any meat?” 


honey-comb. 
And now, before the evidence of their senses, 


olden time, he partook of their food, and did eat be- 
fore them. And he said unto them, “These are the 
words which I spake unto you, while I was yet with 
you, that all things must be fulfilled which were 
written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, 
Then opened he 


Scriptures;’’? and throwing the full tide of the Spir- 


past, the shadows which had obscured them van- 


: ished, and he stood clearly revealed, the entire sub- 
; stance of the whole Jewish economy. 


**And he 
said thus it is written, and thus it behooved Christ to 


preached in his name, among all nations, beginning 
at Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses of these 
things.’”” In such sublime and solemn intercourse 
the hours passed unheeded by, and the disciples sat 


> gazing on their risen Lord, and drinking in his im- 


portant instructions. 

Morning dawned—the sun rose gloriously in the 
heavens, and brightness beamed upon the earth. 
They trod the path 
familiar to them all; and leaving ‘the city full,’’ 
the garden hallowed by his sufferings. There was 
called that hour of darkness; but the Savior walked 
in silence on, and reverently they followed. 

The country through which they passed was 
clothed in beauty. The fullness of harvest was 
over; but much of the product remained ungath- 
ered; and Olivet, memorable for its associations, was 
Every eye 


upon them eloquént in love and mercy. Slowly 
they ascended the rugged path, and lingered a mo- 


city and glorious temple, which now shone resplen- 
dent in the first rays of the morning sun. They 
descended toward Bethany, and Jesus paused. The 
disciples gathered in reverent silence around, pre- 
pared, by his previous instructions, for any fresh 
manifestations of his love and power. And Jesus 
said, ‘‘ All power is given unto me, in heaven and 
in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
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the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you; and lo! I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.”’ ‘ And he lifted up his eyes, and 
blessed them; and it came to pass, while he blessed 
them’’—while the music of his voice still sounded 
in their ears, “he was parted from them.’’ Slowly 
he arose from their midst. The revered form, the 
beaming countenance gradually faded from their 
view, “and a cloud received him out of their sight.”’ 
Transfixed they stood upon the mount, every thought 
and feeling absorbed by the glorious vision. ‘ And 
while they looked steadfastly toward heaven, as he 
went up, behold! two men stood by them in white 
apparel, which also said, Ye men of. Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven? This same Jesus 
which is taken from you into heaven, shall so come 
in like manner as ye seen him go into heaven.” 
* And they worshiped him, and returned to Jerusalem 
we great joy, and were continually in the temple, 
praising and blessing God;’’ for now was revealed 
to them the glorious truth, “Christ is risen from the 
dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept.” 
‘For as in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be 
made alive.’ ‘*And they preached Jesus and the 
resurrection.”’ 
“O, who can doubt that mortal man 
Has part in that immortal plan, 


So long from human search concealed, 
So brightly now by Christ revealed !” 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF JONATHAN. 
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BY HELEN M. ARION. 


NowuwerE can we find, in the world’s history, a 
record of such true, such disinterested friendship as 
was manifested by Jonathan, the son of Saul, for 
David, the sweet singer of Israel. Nowhere can we 
fi ,in poetry or romance, emanating from the lof- 
tiest imagination, a love so pure, so refined, so ex- 
alted, as burned in the bosom of Jonathan for him 
whom he loved as his own soul. We see now and 
then a ray of this heaven-born feeling, rising above 
the horizon of the gross passions of earth. But it is 
a mere spark in comparison to that which glowed in 

the heart of Jonathan. The poet forgot this friend 
of David’s when he said, 


“Friendship is but a name— 
A charm that lulls to sleep— $ 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep;” 


for in his character, at least, we find a friendship 
that no time or change of circumstances could chill. 
Jonathan loved his friend, although he knew that 
friend would take from his head an earthly crown. 
He loved despite the opposition and hatred of his 


father. And we see him, even amid the scorn and 
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highest indignation of that father, venturing to speak 
a good word for his friend. He loved David in pros- 
perity, when the world smiled upon him—when he 
had achieved the mighty conquest over the giant 
Philistine, and had put to flight the hosts which had 
defied the armies of the living God, and when the 
song went forth upon the winds of the morning, and 
was echoed from hill and dale, that David had slain 
his tens of thousands, no one, in that triumphant 
hour, rejoiced with more heart-felt joy than Jona- 
than—unmixed, too, by that envy and jealousy 
which often possess ordinary minds. Such passions 
had no place in his noble heart; for see him in that 
hour stripping himself of the gorgeous robes and 
ensigns of royalty, and decorating his young, hand- 
some, brave, but, until now, obscure friend with 
them. Jonathan forsook not his friend when Ad- 
versity came, with her sullen frowns, withering each 
hope, each joy, that had nestled in his heart—when 
his life was hunted by his enemies, and by Saul, 
whose soul burned with no common hatred toward 
him—when, as we read, there was ‘‘ but one step be- 
tween him and death:’’ in this hour of desolation and 
gloom, this faithful friend is nigh, to speak words of 
consolation and assurances of protection. Yea, in 
this desponding moment, he clasped his tried and 
stricken friend to his generous heart, renewing again 
and again those promises of never-ending love and 
affection, which they had vowed in happier hours. 
Methinks, in imagination, I see this constant, devo- 
ted friend of David, standing before his indignant 
father, with a countenance beaming. with an exalted 
love—with every feature marked by that true nobil- 
ity of soul which characterized his every action, ex- 
postulating for his friend—endeavoring, with an elo- 
quence that might have moved a less implacable en- 
emy, to reconcile and appease the wrath of Saul. 
Think of this, gentle reader, when your voice is 
raised to speak criticisingly or unkindly of your 
friend. Think of Jonathan—of him who ventured 
to speak a good word for his friend, even with the 
javelin of his father raised to strike him from exist- 
ence—think, I say, of him, and let your words be 
stayed. When, too, your friend is ill-used and un- 
justly treated, imitate him in his vindication. 

The Bible is replete with characters, in every rela- 
tionship of life, worthy of our highest admiration 
and imitation. But none has ever struck us as 
being more truly great, noble, and self-sacrificing 
than Jonathan, David’s friend. The contemplation 
of his character has given us comfort and consola- 
tion, when we have felt like believing that there was 
no friendship in all this cold and hollow world. No- 
ble-hearted Jonathan! when deceived by those in 
whom we had confided, we have turned to the sa- 
cred volume, that contains the record of thy charac- 
ter, and read over, and over again, thy devoted, con- 
stant love, “ which surpassed even that of woman’s 
love,’’ and have felt reassured, that there is, in reality, 
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some true, genuine friendship; and, although such 
specimens of constancy are ‘rare, yet once, indeed, 
it had an existence in a human heart—it was the 
heart of Jonathan. 


Tr 





TRUE TENDERNESS. 


BY REV. A. CARROLL. 


| 
‘TenpDERNEss, when it flows from a pure source, 


and when drawn out by proper objects, is itself true 
grandeur. Afflictions come to all, and we shall find 
opportunities to sympatize with many of the afflict- 
ed ones of the earth. Hence, there are objects 
enough, and more than enough, whereon we may 
evince our sympathy, and cause the hearts of the 
distressed ones to bless us. Through the manifold 
imperfections of our moral vision, we shadow forth 
to ourselves false images, and we make false con- 
clusions. Some think, that to cultivate tender sen- 
sations, we would undermine that manliness which 
becomes us, and it would be considered a mark of 
weakness in us to be thus tender-hearted. This 
they need not fear, as there are flinty rocks enough 
in this world to keep us on edge. 

Experience teaches us, that a soul devoid of ten- 
derness never was truly great. Tenderness is gen- 
erally the concomitant of the most lofty and power- 
ful minds. We may point the reader to the first 
famed President of these United States. Whether 
we view him in the Continental Congress, trying to 
speak a word in answer to an expressed plaudit, or 
moved by sympathy toward Major Andre, when 
called to sign his death-warrant, or sympathizing 
with the afflicted soldiers, we see him evincing that 
tenderness which becomes the good and the great. 
There was, also, our own John Marshall, “ Chief 
Justice of the United States.’? Judge Story says of 
him, ‘‘ His virtues expanded with the gradual devel- 
opment of his character. They were the natural 
growth of deep-rooted principles, working their way 
through the gentlest affections and the purest ambi- 
tion. Noman ever had a loftier desire for excel- 
lence; but it was tempered by a kindness which 
subdued envy, and a diffidence which extinguished 
jealousy. Search his whole life, and you cannot lay 
your finger on a single extravagance of design or 
act.” 

ew men in this world could claim the attributes 
of true greatness with more propriety than the late 
John M. Mason, of New York; and yet very few 
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men ever possessed a greater degree of tenderness, } 
or whose visits to the abodes of the afflicted ever | 


were hailed with greater joy. What were the 
prophets and apostles of our blessed Lord? Were 
they not tender-hearted? Did they not weep with 
them that wept? Our precious Lord himself was 
tender: Jesus wept. 


TRUE TENDERNESS.—“HAVE FAITH IN GOD.” 
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“HAVE FAITH IN GOD.” 


MARE XI, 22. 


BY MISS MARY MERWIN. 


O, wHEN the troubled dream of sin is past, 

And ghost-like voices from the charnel-house 

Of buried warnings and departed hours 

Awake the startled soul from out its sleep, 

And rouse it up to action, in its woe; 

Or when the spirit feels how heavily 

The hand of sorrow may come down and crush 

Its glowing thoughts and springing hopes in dust, 

O, rest thee then upon the arm of God. 

And when the hand of death hath slowly laid 

Its icy fingerg on some loving heart, 

That beat with thine, and hushed it in the grave, 

Making thy spirit, in its loneliness, 

Long for the well-remembered words and tones, 

And pressure of the hand and gleaming eye, 

Till life shall seem a wilderness of shades, 

Unreal and unblest, look up to God— 

To God thy Father; for his hand hath traced 

On all the trembling leaves, and smiling flowers, 

And golden clouds, and on the springing grass, 

That looks up mournfully above the grave 

Of thy departed one, as if in prayer— 

‘Lean thou upon mine arm, for I am love.’’ 

If on thy pathway there should e’er be cast 

That darkest shadow of all sin-born shapes— 

A heart that once hath loved thee, grown all cold— 

An eye that once hath beamed forth light, grown 
dark— 

A tone that was a fount of tenderness, 

Whose music answered to thine own heart-song, 

Grown harsh to meet thine ear, come then to God, 

And, in bowing down thy soul, say, “ Father,” 

With holy trust in that unfading eye 

That wearies not in watching o’er thy path; 

And in the ear which ever hears each throb 

Bearing one wish upward; and in the arm 

Which hath sustained each faltering step of thine; 

And in the one, the all-pervading heart 

That is a boundless sea of deathless love. 

So shall thy wearied soul grow strong again, 

Thine eye grow calm, thy tones be full of hope, 

And life be like the sky—all bright with stars. 
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THE LOSS OF BEAUTY. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDINER. 


Fair maiden, thy beauty, though perfect and rare, 

And pure as the lily that bends o’er the wave, 
Yet still it is transient; and fleeting as fair 

Are the honors it strews in thy path to the grave. 
But if there’s a pearl in the casket enshrined, 

If the mind be enlightened, the intellect clear, 
Weep not for lost beauty—far better to find 

That the mind in its freshness and truth is still here. 
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MY ACQUAINTANCES. 


BY 4 QUIDNUNGC. 


Let me have the pleasure, fair reader, of introdu- 
cing you to Mrs. Overreach, and incline your ear 
while I whisper, that she is rich, and, report says, 
gives the best parties in the city—no sparing of ex- 
pense to gratify her guests. Indeed, she lavishes her 
money as though she only held it in trust, to be ex- 
pended in contributing to the pleasure of her friends. 
She dresses in the height of the mode, and her house, 
her carriage, and every thing about her, is got up in 
the most magnificent style. She is rather handsome, 
and certainly possesses a very brilliant pair of eyes. 
It is true, there is what may be denominated a hard- 
ness in their expression; but this you will soon lose 
sight of, or you are unlike others, when once she does 
you the honor to rank you among her friends, and 
you become the envied recipient of her hospitalities. 
Acknowledge, now, that you are under very great 
obligations to me for so valuable an acquaintance. 

Did I hear you say that that depends on a further 
insight into her character; that as yet she only ap- 
pears in your eyes as a rich and vain woman, exci- 
ted by the most contemptible of all ambitions—the 
ambition to outdo her neighbors in ostentatious pa- 
rade; that you want to know whether she is intelli- 
gent, good, and benevolent? 

Upon my word, you are severe. Then you do 
not esteem riches a virtue! If such is the fact, 
since Sparta is no more, you have no business in 
this world; for, depend upon it, it is not only uni- 
versally considered a virtue, but takes the prece- 
dence of all other virtues, if we may judge from 
the respect shown to its possessor. The most ex- 
alted intellect, and the greatest purity of character, 
will seldom preserve a man from obscurity, and per- 
haps indignities, if connected with poverty; but, if 
possessed of wealth, if he appeared in the similitude 
of the animal once worshiped by the Israelites, the 
world would do him homage. 

But to return to Mrs. Overreach. If you do not 
fall into the train of her admirers, on account of her 
great wealth, her fine house and equipage, and her 
magnificent parties, I fear you never will; for I have 
exhibited all her attractions. She is neither intelli- 
gent, good, nor benevolent. Although she stops at 


“no expense to secure the praise and admiration of 


what she calls “good society,”’ -yet when she comes 
in contact with the undistinguished poor, no miser 
could be more niggardly. Notwithstanding her 
wealth, she is not above attending to her own pecu- 
niary concerns, and is very fond of economizing, 
when it does not interfere with her reputation in the 
circle in which she moves. We will illustrate our 
meaning, by exhibiting her conduct in one or two 
business transactions; and will first suppose her at 
the counter of some wealthy merchant. 
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“Good morning, Mrs. Overreach.”’ 

“Good morning, Mr. Screw.” 

‘‘We’ve just finished opening our new stock, 
Mrs. Overreach; and I think I may say with safety, 
there is not a better selection in market, if as good. 
Shall I have the pleasure of showing you our goods?”’ 

“No, I thank you, sir. I examined them yester- 
day, and have made a memorandum of what I shall 
need. Please have them put up for me against my 
return.”’ 

‘‘Certainly, madam. 
John.” 

“ Sir.” 

“Did you wait on Mrs. Overreach when she ex- 
amined our goods?”’ 

«* Yes, sir.’’ 

‘¢‘T suppose you can recollect the prices you told 
her for the articles mentioned in this memorandum.”’ 
“They were all at the marked prices.” ’ 

‘Did she ask no reduction?”’ 

“ Not a cent.” 

“Generous, noble woman! Would that all my 
customers were like her!”’ 

The extent of Mr. Screw’s satisfaction may be 
imagined, when the reader is informed that he had 
marked his goods from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent. higher than he had any expectation of ob- 
taining. 

On a cold morning in winter, a man rings at the 
door of Mrs. Overreach. To the inquiry whether a 
wood-sawer is wanted, the servant responds that 
she will see her mistress, who soon appears at the 
door. 

‘You want to saw my wood.” 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am.”’ 

“What will you charge?” 

‘*QOne dollar.”’ 

“‘T wont give so much. I will give you seventy- 
five cents.”” 

‘Seventy-five cents is not enough, ma’am. It 
will take me more than a day.”’ 

“That makes no difference to me. I kaow I can 
get it done for that, and it is all I will give.’’ 

The poor man turns away disappointed. Several 
applications are made, and still the same result. 
The wood-sawers think it a hard bargain, and the 
lady is firm. At length one presents himself, whose 
appearance indicates that he is more needy than his 
predecessors. Mrs. Overreach observes this differ- 
ence, too; and, although the same price is asked, she 
only offers sixty-two and half cents. He, too, turns 
away, but it is only a step or two he takes. He ap- 
pears to be in deep meditation: it is evident he is 
thinking of the dear ones at home, for a bright tear 
is glistening in his eye. He wipes it away; then 
turning to the lady, who has been watching him, 
correctly anticipating the result, he agrees to her 
terms. 

It is thus that Mrs. Overreach deals with all the 





(Exit Mrs. Overreach.) 
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mechanics and laborers she employs, well knowing | 
that their severest denunciations cannot affect her ; 
with those whose good opinion alone she values. } 
And it is said that her conduct is characterized by « 
still greater illiberality, when she needs the services ° 
of her own sex; for she generally finds them more | 
submissive in their distress; and she never permits a » 
spark of sympathy to interfere with her bargainings. } 

If Mrs. Overreach does present an extreme case, | 
she is not singular in her methed of dealing. How | 
many are there who would submit to imposition | 


from the higher class of tradesmen rather than ob- 
tain the appellation of a ‘‘Jew!’’ yet the same per- 


sons will stand and chaffer for an hour for the pur- > 


pose of still further reducing the miserable pittance 
for the service of the laborer; while the whole 


amount thus extorted from the suffering poor will ° 


not be felt in the aggregate of their yearly expendi- ’ pronounce the name of brother? 


tufes. 


PERVERTED LOVE. 


BY REV. G. G. M’LAUGHLIN. 

Gop is love. As such, he appears to have built 
the universe upon the plan of love. Love in man, 
as a means of intelligent, moral government, may be 
regarded as a principle; and, as a source of happi- 
ness, it may be deemed a passion. In beings merely 
animal, it inheres and operates only as passionate 
impulse. In that which is merely vegetative or 
mineral, it is only elective. And it is remarkable, 
that, in every diversity of genus and species of 
God’s vast terrestrial creation, love, though of a 
lower order, seems to have been more constant in 


great Author, than in man—nobly intellectual and 
sensitive, yet fallen, degenerate, and destructive man. 


The mere animal has been constant in the applica- ; 


tion of all its limited powers for the attainment of 
appropriated happiness and usefulness. The vege- 
table has always elected the most fructifying and 
congenial gases and nutriments. The mineral has 


always submitted to naught but appropriate predilec- . 
If we look abroad, we behold the beautiful | 
> no power of sympathetic reciprocity. 
> because he first. loved us.”’ 


tion. 
planet, constant in its primitive cycle, looking with 
love’s pure eye of complaceacy upon its solar cen- 


tre, and readily running the round of his imperial ° 
’ we realize that our love is accepted and reciprocated. 


mandate. Yet man, 


* Distinguished link in being’s endless chain, 
Midway from nothing to the Deity,” 
has lost his course, and wanders wild and wayward, 
far from his native home and happiness. 

Pure love for God, given to the world, induces 
disobedience to wholesome laws, disappointment in 
the pursuit of happiness, and dismay in the hour of 
death. But perhaps there is nothing more apparent, 
and, yet, nothing more destructive of happiness in 


} love fills the ‘heart.’ 


, passion gains their utmost admiration. 
: be that the passion for political preferment and pop- 
its course, and conservative of the wise design of its ; 


; It cannot love us purely. 


; in return. 


PERVERTED LOVE. 
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life, as the fruits of false affection, than disappoint- 
ment. 

Behold that dear, affectionate daughter of afflic- 
tion, as she suffers with burning fever and aching 
head. She now calls some one to her couch of sick- 
ness. Whoiscalled? It is a loving, faithful mother. 

*«Come, mother, place your soft hand upon my 
pained brow. The other hand, also, dear mother, 
on my burning cheek. O, how soothing are your 
gentle hands!’ I°or a moment she is better. We 
cannot doubt it. Pain is turned to pleasure; and if 
the blood still boil in the veins, it is because ardent 
The sense of bodily suffer- 
ing is, for the moment, lost in the fullness of recip- 
rocated love. 

Again: who like a loving sister? Who, with 
equal power of pathos and sweetness of sound, can 
There is a peculiar 


pleasure in kindred relationships. And why is it? 


’ It is because there is kindred, reciprocal attachment. 
‘ But should the feeling of love fall, unfortunately, 


on some insensible one—on some heart all petrified 
to sympathetic passion, or spontaneous affection, 
how disappointed—how painful—how miserable does 
that feeling become, which sought so fondly, but 
found not an affectionate affiance! It is so with un- 
requited, worldly love. 

Were I a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart, how many could I find, in the city where 
I write, and in the circle where I move, who are 


- continually and entirely ‘‘setting their affections on 


things on the earth.”” The glittering gold allures 
their love. The shining silver saturates their hearts 
with sordid lust. The imposing pageantry of worldly 
Or, it may 


ularity becomes predominant in the sanctuary of the 
affections. And why all this diversified ado in the 
ardent and various affections of the human heart? 
Alas! the silly soul has sent out its finest feelings, 
in the vain hope of real happiness in an alliance 
with, it may be, unsanctified literature and science— 
with the wealth, the honors, or pleasures of the 
world. But why this dire, successive disappoint- 
ment? The soul sought its superior happiness in 
that which could not give it—in that which had 
“We love God, 
We are happy in the 
love of God, and in the love of friends, only when 


Is this the reason why we love the world so well? 
It may absorb all our 
affections, but can give nothing of valuable affection 
Such is the voice of God and of Reason. 
But too frequently the voice of God is not heard and 


’ heeded. As to Reason, let the poet say, 


“This world’s a bedlam of the universe, 
Where Reason (undiseased in heaven) runs mad, 
And nurses Folly’s children for her own.” 
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We seem to be spell-bound. We appear to be “‘ta- ; me, dear reader, for prononouncing that solemn, 
ken up into an exceeding high mountain, and to be ; that melancholy word in your presence. It is a sad 
shown ali the kingdoms of the world, and the glory ; word to some. I would not pronounce and define 
of them.’’ How eligible and commanding the post ; it, to drive away the joy of life that now surrounds 
of observation! How conspicuous and far-reaching $ you in smiling friends and gay companions; but, if 
the prospect! How vast, how gorgeously variegated } possible, to dissipate the delusion which leads so 
and fascinating the world’s landscape! We are now } many, unconscious, in the broad way of worldly 
told, “All this will I give thee, if thou wilt fall % pleasure to its terrible terminus. It is well for us to 
down and worship me.’”’ The thing promised is ? anticipate the coming time, when this brief life shall 
apparently great, and the condition seems easy; for ; be extinct—when all the avenues of earthly pleas- 
to worship something is natural. How wily and 3 ure and sensual delight shall be for ever closed—the 
insidious this Satanic douceur! Transformed into ; brilliant eye shall no more behold the variegated 
the beauty and perfections of Pandora, Satan pre- ; beauty of this world’s delightful landscape—the ear, 
sents a poison more—infinitely more complicated $ attuned only to earthly melody, shall cease to be 
and pestiferous than that of Pandora’s Box. Let ; delighted—when aromatic fragrance shall fill the air 
us take heed, therefore, for sure we now stand near $ in vain—the delicate palate shall cease to luxuriate 
the ‘limbo of vanity.” on all this world calls pleasant to the taste, and the 
But there is something in prospective pleasure } dying touch shall be obtuse to all but death. Let 
which makes laborious- pursuit tolerable, and even ; me behold the scene. WhatdolI behold? This vast 
pleasant. Indeed, it has been a question much } and beauteous panorama vanishing from the vision. 
mooted in forensics, and with much show of reason } Alas! I see that favorite fair one take the cup and 
on both sides: “Is there greater happiness in pursuit } ‘taste of death.’? Then I see in yon fair orchestra 
or possession?’’ The hope of future happiness in ¢ “the daughters of music brought low;’’ and ceas- 
possession of the world’s wealth and promised pleas- } ing their symphony, they give way to the mourn- 
ures, makes the earthly mind to glow and exult in ? ful monochord which sounds the dirge of death. 
anticipation. We follow, as by enchantment, the 3 It is done. The pulse has paused an awful pause! 
illusive phantasm. We approach it, and it flies. ; The heart that loved life dearly, has ceased to beat. 
We grasp the golden bubble, and it bursts. We $ But why not willingly? 
seem to pluck an amaranthine rose, but receive “*Twas counting on long years of pleasure here, 
only the piercings of the thorn of disappointment And quite unfurnished for the world to come.” 
and remorse. 
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But Death, faithful to his commission, has sundered 
“ All is at distance fair, but, near at hand, those silken chords and taken the soul away. Away 
The gay deceit mocks the desiring eyes from what? Its earthly tabernacle—much loved lo- 
With thorns, and desert heath, and barren sand.” cation—from kindred companions and social friend- 
But do we propound the abovegquestion to the 3 ships—from wealth, perhaps the centre and circum- 
Christian? He can hardly think us sincere. Let { ference of its pleasurable pastime. ‘The dust re- 
us contemplate the penitent in pursuit of peace. } turns to dust as it was, but the soul goes to God 
He has some comfort, even in the hope of pardon. } that gave it.”” But why such dismay in death? 
But, O, how he weeps! He moans like the dove. } Alas! the soul goes to God, it has not, and never can 
He finds trouble and sorrow. A wounded spirit } love—goes to take a glimpse of heavenly glory, only 
whe can bear! The world has now withdrawn its { to cast a darker gloom on that awful gulf—goes to 
beauty and charm. He seeks, but, as yet, he finds § see, ‘‘afar off,’’ the saints in light it loves not, and 
not Him whom his soul desires to love. Weeping } for society with whom it has no meetness. Lova 
endureth for a night, but singing cometh in the } perverted, led along illusively its blinded victim, and 
morning. The day already dawns—the day-spring ; then fastened it with fetters of woridly workman- 
from on high hath visited him. The glorious Sun of $ ship; and now, not able to look up and appreciate 
righteousness now meets his longing eye. How 3 the beauty of a better, brighter land, the soul clings 
sweetly he sings! to that it cannot hold: 
“ Gravitation, shifting, turns the other way,” 
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“ The opening heavens around me shine 


With beams of sacred bliss, and must take it to the bar of God—to a far-off 
While Jesus shows his mercy mine, stranger-land, to become a citizen of which it would 
And whispers I em Ms." not, and a patriot of which it cannot. But there is 


Here is full, real, and reciprocal love and posses- } no dismay—*there is no fear in love’’—no fear of 
sion—legitimate cognates of the new relationships. } death, if a loving friend has sent it. There is no 
Let him rejoice awhile, yes, let him rejoice, and then } dismay in meeting a loving and beloved God. The 
propound to him your question in dispute. pure and loving heart pants with pleasurable emo- 

Perverted love induces dismay in the hour of death. 3 tion for an inheritance among them who are sanc- 
It may be that, with many, unholy love will con- } tified. To such there is no fear of eternity; for it 
tinue to be illusive even until death. Death! Pardon } will only continue the associations and pleasures 
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supremely pleasant. Man is, therefore, consumma- 
ting his safety and happiness, only while he has su- 
perior love for his great Creator, and subordinate 
and appropriate love for all that God has pronounced 
good and lovely. 


THE WANDERING STAR. 


BY CATHERINE. 


Far, far away in the deep blue sky, 
A brilliant star is shining, 

As the last pale beams of a winter’s sun 
From earth are fast declining. 

Why wander away in the far-off skies, 
Like a lone and friendless stranger? 

Art thou traveling on to some fallen world, 
To point to a babe in a manger? 

Or, art thou a bright and morning star, 
That sang at creation’s birth? 

And art thou going to celebrate 
Anew created earth? 

Hast thou a song for spirits pure, 
Just into being brought? 

Do they unite in praise to Him 
Who spake a world from naught? 

Do morning stars and sons of God 
Still join their heavenly choirs, 

To celebrate Jehovah’s praise 
With their celestial lyres? 

O, let me hear thy heavenly song, 
Ere thou dost leave our spheres; 

For, shouldst thou evermore return, 
It may be a thousand years. 

And ere that time these silent ones 
That shine above my head, 

May roll away as parchment scroll, 
And heaven and earth have fled. 

Then thou wilt sing earth’s solemn dirge 
Around her funeral pyre. 

Thou saw’st her from dark chaos spring, 
Grow old, and then expire. 

Say, will ye sing to new-made worlds, 
Of one dissolved by fire, 

Which broke the almighty Maker’s law, 
And sank beneath his ire? 

O, will ye sing of merty, too, 
In heaven’s harmonious sound, 

With all the morning stars that sing 
The vast creation round? 

Sing ye of love, redeeming love, 
Mid worlds unknown to song, 

And bid the rolling spheres of light 
The joyous theme prolong; 

And with thy pencil rays of light, 
Around, beneath, above, 

On the vast plane of boundless space, 
Inscribe redeeming love. 
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“FAINT NOT.” 


BY NEWTON BOOTH. 


Farnt not by wayside, weary, 
Suffering mortals, bear ye up, 

Bear up bravely: why, what fear ye? 
Christ himself hath quaffed our cup. 
When earth is dark, the stars are burning 

In the unchanging heaven above us— a 
When faithless men are from us turning, ‘< 
God has promised still to love us. ES 


O, across our life there flieth 

Many a bright and happy vision, 
And upon our pathway lieth 

Many a gleam of world elysian. 
Dreams are messengers of weal— 

Friends are pledges of God’s love— 
Lofty yearnings are the seal 

Of our birth-right from above. 


Hopes our white-robed angels are— 
Heralds, thoughts, on lightning pinions, 
Who from heaven God’s tidings bear, 
Of all his boundless, bright dominions. i 
And deep within our being, where 
Life’s pure waters ever roll, 
Are angel beings, heavenly fair— 
The naiads of the human soul! 
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Beauty’s a temple, built divine, 
Its Maker’s glory to reveal— 
Truth a universal shrine, 
Where we with star-born spirits kneel. 
Love as a golden chain hath bound us, 
In secret sympathy, unawares, 
With all the’countless souls around us, 
On earth, in heaven, or with the stars! 


Death, a guardian, watches o’er us, 
Bids us kiss the chastening rod, 
Then from exile ’twill restore us 
To the family of God. 
Cheer up! Not when life is bright, 
To us are holiest teachings given; 
For, O, ’tis only in the night 
Stars gleam out from depths of heaven! 








GOD IN NATURE. 

Sisrer, each star of even, 

Each flower that decks the sod, 
Loves silently to tell of Heaven: 

All nature speaks of God. 
Listen! the nightingale 

Pours forth its sweetest lays; 
And, echoing from hill and vale, 

Ascends the song of praise. 
The flowers, the birds, the stars of even, 
Teach us to render thanks to Heaven. 

Harmony. 
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THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 


BY REV. R. W. ALLEN. 


‘CO blessed book! thon art the eastern star 
That leads to Christ. Soon shall thy circles reach 
Round earth’s circumference ; in every tongue 
Revealing to all nations what the heavens 
But shadow forth—the glory of the Lord.” 


Tue Bible contains a complete system of laws for 
the government of all nations: it gives instruction 
and counsel to senates; authority and direction to 
magistrates; it cautions witnesses; requires an im- 
partial verdict from jurors, and furnishes sentences 
to judges. It demands honor for parents, and enjoins 
obedience to children; it prescribes the authority of 
masters, and commands subjects to honor and obey. 
It gives direction for weddings, and for burials; it 
promises food and raiment, and every necessary 
good; it teaches men how to set their houses in 
order, and how to make their wills; it defends the 
rights of all, and promises protection and support to 
the oppressed, while it threatens vengeance to the 
oppressor. It instructs the mechanic and artist; 
teaches the rhetorician, arithmetician, anatomist, 
and critic; corrects philosophers, and exposes soph- 
ists. It reveals the only living and true God, and 
shows the only way to him; it sets aside all other 
gods, and describes the vanity of trusting in them. 
It contains the most authentic and entertaining his- 
tory ever published, and gives an account of the 
most ancient antiquities, strange events, wonderful 
occurrences, heroic deeds, and unparalleled wars; it 
is a book of lives, of travels, and of voyages; it is a 
book of pure truth, detecting all falsehoods, confu- 
ting all errors. It is the first book, the best book, 
the oldest book in the world; it contains the choicest 
matter, and imparts the best instruction; it is the 
best guide for rulers, magistrates, masters, servants, 
and the young ladies’ best companion. It exhibits 
life and immortality, and points out the only way to 
escape death, and find the home of the blest. Its 
author is *‘ God, blessed for ever,’’ ‘‘in whom there is 
no variableness, nor shadow of turning.’’ . 

“ Precious book, of books the best ; 
Dearest gift of God but onx, 
That surpasses all the rest— 
Gift of God’s beloved Son. 
Blessed Spirit! heavenly Dove ! 
Thee I'd slight not—thee I love ; 


By thy power, and thine alone, 
The value of this gift ’'ve known.” 





TEMPERAMENTS. 

A coop animal temperament, consisting of a due 
mixture of the nervous, bilious, sanguineous, and 
lymphatic, has more to do in forming a person’s 
character, than all other natural causes. This all 
experience will confirm. 
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DREAMS. 


BY ‘‘SOMNOPHILIST.” 


* Oft in the stilly night, 
When slumber’s chain hath bound me, 
Fond memory brings the light 
Of other days around me.” 

I rove to dream. It is a happy faculty—the 
grateful bequest of a benevolent Providence. It 
lengthens life—converts the hours claimed by dark- 
ness and oblivion into reality and light. What part 
of the past has not been lived over again in dreams? 
He who has reached the age of thirty-five, the cul- 
minating point of man’s allotted existence, and 
reviewed the events of all that period in the living 
reality of dreams, is already indebted to Heaven 
for the happiness of his threescore years and ten. 
Dreams are like the pendent prisms of the chande- 
lier, by which a single light is a hundred times 
reflected, and with hundred-fold resplendence. As 
the mirror-plated ceiling doubles the reflection from 
every object, and causes the apartment to seem to be 
twice its actual length, so do dreams open up the 
path in magnificent vistas, where ten thousand bril- 
liant and pleasurable objects radiate lights, softened 
by distance and augmented by repetition. Every 
part of the misty future has already been minutely 
explored, in day reveries and visions of the night. 
The broad domains of future and past are alike 
appropriated by golden-winged Fancy. We sleep, 

“ Perchance to dream,” 
and revel among the haunts of infancy, or stray 
with pensive pleasure amid the scenes and delights 
of riper years. We wake to the cold, passionless 
substantialities of everyday existence. We wake, 
that the soul may feel, that which it most dreads to 
feel, how intimate is its association with gross mate- 
riality. An exile from congenial heaven—the tem- 
porary prisoner of mortality, the soul instinctively 
recoils from the actualities of the present, which 
do but remind it hourly of its incarceration; and 
solaces and compensates itself for the loss of nobler 
joys, by clothing the past and future with the radi- 
ance of the celestial worlds. The perpetual presence 
of the ministering angels, Memory and Hope, renders 
its brief imprisonment endurable. They give vocal- 
ity to the music to which its ear was primevally 
attuned; they irradiate its dungeon with beamings 
from their own heaven-lighted countenances; they 
shake from their wings the dews of immortality for 
its refreshment. Welcome as are these glorious 
messengers, the blessedness of their visitations can 
never be fully appreciated amid the glare of sunlight 
and the turbulence of day. At twilight, the favor- 
ite hour of contemplation, their joyous eyes peer 
from heaven into the depths of the soul, like stars 
struggling with the expiring effulgence of recent 


sunset. The melody of their voice charms the ear, 
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when night has silenced the discordant tones of cov- 
etousness and carking care. But it is only in sleep 
and dreams that they reveal themselves in native 
loveliness, set time and consistency at defiance, and 
pour the golden 
“ Light 
Of other days around us.” 





It is only in dreams that the white-haired man can 
bring into blushing existence the sprightly forms 
that once filled his happy vision. He wakes to the 
sight of tomb-stones, and the tearful memory of 
shrouds and coffins. It is in dreams that the exiled 
emigrant visits the blue hills and green valleys, from 
which he has passed away for ever. He wakes to 
the discomforts of life in the wilderness, and the 
remembrance of the abundance which surrounded 
him in his youthful home. In dreams, bright con- 
ceptions illuminate the confined and rocking fore- 
castle of the lone ship, on the night ocean; and the 
happy tar, lost to the consciousness of danger and 
watchings; nausea and bilge-water, is again on shore, 
and planting his carefully braced foot-falls upon the 
side-walks of his native village, pacing the firm 
earth as he was wont to do the unstable deck of the 
tossing bark. Dreams bring to us, in all their fresh- 
ness and beauty, faces that years ago turned to 
marble and ashes. Dreams restore those woodland 
haunts that the hand of cultivation long since dese- 
crated or destroyed. Dreams reveal to us the most 
glorious views we ever get of a future world. Who 
has not dreamed of harps and crowns, of Christ and 
heaven? Whose departed ones have not thronged 
his pillow, and flitted across his spirit’s vision, or 
looked miildly and mournfully into his spirit’s eyes, 
while the flesh slumbered heavily on, until the tear 
stole from the closed lid, or the smile sat upon the 
countenance of the sleeper; for the memories of the 
past sweetly blended with the realities of the pres- 
ent, and with blessed anticipations of the future. In 
delightful dreams, 








“ The smiles, the tears 
Of other years, 
The words of love then spoken,” 
force themselves upon us, as life-like as when they 
originally greeted the senses. Dreams and visions 
were the sacred vehicles of no inconsiderable portion 
of early revelation. To us they are not less the 
vehicles of revelations of the forgotten past, than to 
our inspired ancestors of the unknown future. 
Shall we despise them? Not unless we would 
despise one of the sources of human happiness. 
The past! how shall it live again? How, but in 
memories, in reveries, in dreams and visions? 
“ Did not Ossian hear a voice? 
Or is it the sound of days that are no more? 


Often does the memory of former times come, 
Like the evening sun, on my soul!” 


But poets are not the only dreamers. All men are 
as Ossian in their dreams. 
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BY VIVENZO. 


‘'Neither is there salvation in any other.’—-Pgrer 


Discarp the Gospel, and where will you find a 
system capable of effecting a radical change in man, 
and revolutionizing the heathen world? Will you 
select human philosophy? Alas! what will become 
of millions of the human family, who are incapable 
of understanding its deep, intricate windings? The 
universal experience of mankind has demonstrated 
that by reason’s flickering rays—by wisdom, man 
cannot know his God. Will you leave man to the 
light of nature? Why has not this long since 
accomplished the desired end? The heathen world, 
though blessed with this light since time began his 
journey to eternity, are still no nearer the true path 
of life and immortal glory than they were centuries 
ago. Will you take the ribald skepticism of Hume, 
Bolingbroke, and Voltaire? Away with it! It is 
all blasting destruction. Look over the pages of 
history, and pursue your search through every 
period of the past, since God hung up this earth 
amid the symphonies of the universe. Tell me, 
what do they reveal? From those pages, written 
often in blood, what can you learn? Do they not 
plainly tell, that no system has yet, unaided by 
Christianity, been successful in raising man in moral 
and religious improvement; that not one of earthly 
origin has elevated him to the high station which 
God designed him to occupy; that the most perfect 
have failed to show how he could be reinstated in 
the favor of an offended God? Many have pointed 
to the misery and wretchedness of our race, but toiled 
without success for its removal. Christianity alone 
solved the great problem of man’s fall, sinfulness, 
and immortality. Every other light has been faint 
and misty. This only can effect a change in man, 
remove his numerous evils, and dissipate his dark- 
nesses. This alone opens up, through “repentance 
toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus 
Christ,”’ the shining pathway to the sublimities of 
a heavenly world, from which man was once forced 
by disobedience. This converts the lion to the lamb, 
changes the individual human character, and alters 
the phasis of human society. 

When Jesus of Nazareth and his disciples began 
to hurl the missiles of Gospel light and truth against 
the firm walls of Gentile darkness and error, how 
soon they came down with a crash, which startled 
myriads of earth and heaven. Luther and his coad- 
jutors, guided by the bright star of revelation, ar- 
rived at a moral altitude from which they looked 
down on a nation shrouded in error, and fettered with 
the strong chains of superstition. They dropped the 
tears of compassion, and, invigorated by divine 
grace, blew long and loud through the clarion of 
truth. The fettered nation heard its reverberating 
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notes, and started at the clanking of their chains. 
They heard again, and again, its echo, pealing 
through the land. Many looked up to heaven for 
strength, shook off their chains, and went forth free. 
When Wesley came upon the crowded stage of 
active life, many of the springs of religious instruc- 
tion in Europe sent forth bitter, corrupt, and deadly 
poisonous waters. These he examined with the 
microscope of truth, and found to contain the most 
hidaous and appalling opposites of the Gospel. 
Aided by the grace of God, he heralded forth, with 
ceaseless activity, his discovery, awakened attention; 
and a change in the religious aspect of Europe and 
America was the result. He revived ‘Christianity 
in earnest.” 

If these things be so, what reasonable objection 
can be produced against the universal promulgation 
of the religion of the Bible? Has it ever made an 
individual the worse by its reception? Has it ever 
converted the meek and quiet man into an over- 
bearing and turbulent tyrant? Did it ever make 
men murderers and assassins? Did it ever bring 
desolation and ruin into the peaceful family? Has 
it trampled with impious impunity upon the sacred 
rights of man? Has it ever brought woman to bite 
the dust—made man spurn her as unworthy of his 
confidence—hold her as the mere victim of his base 
cupidity—robbed her of her heavenly endowments, 
or prostrated her noble energies? Has it burned 
down cities, laid in moldering ruins the commercial 
emporiums of the world, and annihilated the nations 
of the earth? No! But it has done the contrary. 
It has bade man stand erect in the majesty of that 
independence which God has given him, and lighted 
up his brow with the sunshine of mental peace, and 
the bright hopes of immortality. It has taken the 
trembling wretch, when sinking beneath the dis- 
pleasure of an insulted God, and raised him to 
blissful communion with angels and with God. 

Every distinguished privilege which we enjoy, is 
ours through the influence of Christianity. Chris- 
tianity and civilization, religion and science, go hand 
in hand. Stop the lightning-like velocity of the 
Gospel chariot, and you stop human progress and 
improvement. Put a period to the victories of the 
cross, and you blot science from existence. Let no 
shouts attend the unfurling of the crimson banner 


_ of the Church, and the triumphal hymns of the 


demons of ignorance and superstition will rend the 
very heavens. Burn down your churches, silence 
your ministers, make bonfires of your Bibles, and 
see what security you will have for your life and 
possessions—see what will become of your wife and 
daughters—see how soon the crushing thunders of 
Almighty indignation will vanish the last vestige of 
peace from a God-abandoned people—see how soon 
the owls and bitterns will be screeching in your 
windows, your gorgeous cities become a scene of 
wild disorder and melancholy ruin. Do this, and 
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see how soon the god of war will set in motion his 
hellish machinery, and the gushing blood of thou- 
sands will be streaming and foaming through your 
streets. 

As the powers of gravitation hold the universe in 
unity, so Christianity harmonizes the conflicting 
elements of human interests, and binds in one com- 
mon brotherhood all who receive its life-giving 
energies. It scatters the dense darkness from man’s 
path, and shrivels the sable pall which shuts heaven 
from his view. And what is man without Christian- 
ity? What is man under the dominion of sin? His 
whole soul has become contaminated with the fell 
disease. Like a lothsome leprosy, it spreads over 
the soul, destroying its beauty, deranging its func- 
tions, wrecking its happiness, withering every green 
and cheering hope of the vast plain of the future, 
leaving man a prey to a vitiated spiritual appetite, 
making every moment restless, in consequence of 
apprehensions of the retributions of a righteous 
God, and closing against him the doors of heaven. 
He may gaze upon its jasper walls, but its society is 
too pure for him to enter there. And it is a wise 
prohibition which keeps him out. If introduced 
amid its bright abodes, he would shrink back with 
cries of anguish. Each strain of harmony would 
seem a goading spear—each rapturous sound a soul- 
transpiercing dart—each bursting song would cause 
a groan—each angel giance would his dark soul 
upbraid—in every form he would meet a_ bold 
accuser, and each sounding harp would seem, with 
trumpet tongue, to tell him how often in sin he had 
steeped his guilty soul. Such is man, and such his 
hopes, without the vital principles of Christianity in 
his heart. Then we say, earnestly, God speed the 
conquests of religion in the world, till the glad sound 
of salvation reaches every ear, and the benighted, 
error-involved heathen shall all leap to hear Imman- 
uel’s name. It was- this which brought angelic 
hosts from heavenly bliss, to shout over the plains of 
Judea, “Peace on earth.’”? It was this induced the 
Alpha and Omega to become incarnate, and dwell 
with sinful man—to mingle with the impotent 
around the pool of Bethesda—to seek out the loth- 
some leper, and speak life into the putrid carcass of 
a Lazarus. It was this prompted a Paul to stem the 
foaming torrent of Jewish persecution, and hold 
up the blazing torch of truth in the dark dens of 
Athens, Rome, and Antioch. Again we say, God 
speed the conquests of Christianity. 





A 


POETRY FOR THE PROUD. 
NowHer, in the entire range of the world’s lit- 
erature, can there be found such a figure as the 
following, drawn by inspiration, for the proud: 
“ Though thou exalt thyself as the eagle, 


And though thou set thy nest among the stars, 
Thence will I bring thee down, saith the Lord.” 
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SAMSON’S WIFE. 


BY MRS L. F. MORGAN. 


‘*‘ BEHOLD, this have I found, saith the preacher, 
counting one by one to find out the account which 
yet my soul seeketh, but I found not. One man 
among a thousand have I found; but a woman 
among all these have I not found.’’ The experience 
of the writer of Ecclesiastes seems, also, to have 
been the experience of Samson, until the time of his 
visit to Timnath; for immediately on his return he 
reports to his parents, “ I have seen a woman of the 
daughters of the Philistines, now, therefore, get her 
for me to wife.’’ As if he had said, the treasure 
so long sought is at length found; let there be no 
delay or controversy about the matter, but hasten to 
secure so rich a prize for your son. Well might he 
anticipate opposition from his pious parents; for, in 
addition to their national prejudices against the 
Canaanites, they had the law of Moses prohibiting 
marriages with them. Avoiding a direct reply to 
their natural expostulation, “Is there never a wo- 
man among the daughters of thy brethren, or among 
all thy people, that thou goest to take a wife of the 
uncircumcised Philistines?’’ he puts an end to the 
discussion by appealing to his father, as being proba- 
bly the more easily persuaded, “Get her for me; for 
she pleaseth me well.’’ Still, he seems to have con- 
sidered the subject maturely; for he paid her another 


visit, ere his father went down to contract for the ; 


espousals. We are not informed how the latter was 
affected by his acquaintance with her; but Samson’s 
second interview confirmed the favorable impression 
he had at first received, and, after a suitable interval, 
the marriage was concluded. The period of be- 
trothal among the Israelites is said to have been 
about a twelvemonth; so Samson had certainly time 
to ponder the judiciousness of his choice. The cus- 
tom of proposing riddles at festivals, for the enter- 
taiment of the guests, prevailed in the east. We 
have many examples in history. Samson takes 
advantage of an incident in his journey to and from 
the dwelling place of his bride, to frame an enigma, 
which he puts forth to his thirty companions at his 
wedding feast, on whose solution depended a reward 
or forfeiture of some value. Finding themselves 
unable to expound it, they resolved to obtain the 


knowledge by treachery. Now is the portraiture of ; 


Samson’s wife more clearly presented to our view. 
So unprepossessing does it appear to a cursory 
glance, that we turn away in disgust, unwilling to 
look upon one who could first craftily win, and then 
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perfidiously betray, the confidence of her husband. . 


But let us contemplate it more steadily and impar- 
tially: hasty judgments are often erroneous: per- 
haps we may discover that she was more to be 
commiserated than condemned. She is menaced by 
her own countrymen with the destruction of herself 


> had the date of his absence been to her! 
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and kindred, if she does not give them the interpre- 
tation of the enigma. That they had both the will 
and the power to execute their cruel threat, we 
learn from the sad sequel of her story. Her very 
affection for her husband would naturally lead her to 
withhold from him any communication of their 
denouncements. She might justly fear to exasper- 
ate him against those toward whom he already felt 
hereditary enmity. She probably did not regard the 
exposition of the riddle, or its concealment, as of 
much importance; certainly it could bear no propor- 
tion to the evils which her refusal to explain it, or 
her accusation of her countrymen to Samson, 
might produce. Nor does her strong desire to learn 
from him the solution of the riddle, merely for her 
own gratification, appear unnatural. No wife, at 
least, will deem it so, when she reads the alledged 
reason of that desire. Her heart or her imagination 
impelled her to consider the interpretation a test of 
his affection. ‘* Thou dost but hate me, and lovest 
me not: thou hast put forth a riddle to the children 
of my people, and hast not told it me. She wept 
before him the seven days while their feast lasted.” 
A miserable week must that season of merriment 
have proved to that anxious and doubting wife, 
whether we believe her interest in the riddle resulted 
from a wish to obtain her husband’s confidence, or 
the apprehension of her countrymen’s displeasure! 
The Scriptural account rather countenances the 
opinion that the Philistines did not threateningly 
apply to her for its exposition until the seventh day. 
Perhaps, then, the alarm their menaces awakened, 
increased the energy of her pleadings, so that on 
that day her entreaties prevailed. It is said, “She 
laid sore upon him.’’ I have pictured her almost 
distracted with her doubts and fears; and when we 
reflect that Samson had resisted all her tears and 
supplications for six days, we may reasonably sup- 
pose he would not have yielded at the last moment, 
but to some violent expression of emotion. One 
might almost, indeed, pardon the betrayal of a 
secret so reluctantly imparted, and in which so little 
of the sweet trust of conjugal affection was evinced. 
And when we consider the circumstances in which 
this unhappy bride was placed, which seemed so 
strongly to demand the conduct which she pursued, 
we more readily excuse her weakness than her hus- 
band’s resentment and abandonment, reasonable as 
Dr. Clarke has thought fit to term them. That 
Samson at last felt some compunction and relenting 
for leaving her in anger, we may infer from his sub- 
sequent course. “It came to pass within a while 
after, Samson visited his wife with a kid,’’ intended, 
probably, as a peace-offering. Alas! how eventful 
Forsaken 
by her husband, her father, imagining all possibility 
of reconciliation destroyed, had given her in mar- 
riage to another. The habit which prevailed among 
the ancients of disposing of their daughters without 











consulting their personal preferences, exculpated 
Samson’s wife from censure in this unnatural 
union. The wrath of her husband now, as before, 
works her woe. He executes vengeance upon the 
Philistines, and they, by way of recrimination, 
‘* burn her and her father with fire.’’ This induces 
us to believe, that after Samson came down to Tim- 
nath to claim her, she left her Philistine husband, 
and returned to the house of her parents. Tragic 
indeed was the close of an existence which, what- 
ever was the character of its earliest years, left a 
mournful page in the history of married life. Little 
reason had the Canaanite maidens to desire a union 
with the Israelites. However faulty the wife of 
Samson may have been, every reader of her story 
must admit that she had more cause than he to 
lament their marriage. 
O, do not hastily condemn 
Those whom thou canst not praise ; 
It may be motives govern them 
Which never meet thy gaze. 
A thousand thoughts and feelings sway 
Our most familiar friends, 
Which to our eyes they ne’er betray— 
On which their course depends. 
Then never trust a partial view ; 
It always must deceive ; 
It may be those we deem untrue 
Are those we should believe. 





A HISTORICAL SCRAP. 


BY QUINTUS. 


ST. ALBAN. 

Sr. Asan is regarded as the proto-martyr of 
Britain. He was born nearly at the close of the 
third century, at Verulam, close to the site of the 
present town in Hertfordshire, which bears his 
name. In his youth he visited Rome, in company 
with a monk of Cerleon, named Amphibalus, and 
served seven years as a soldier under the Emperor 
Dioclesian. On his return to Britain, renouncing 
Paganism, he embraced Christianity, and, it is gen- 
erally believed, suffered martyrdom in the great per- 
secution under the above Emperor—Bede says A. D. 
286; others place it in 296; and Usher in 303. A 
number of legendary miracles are attributed to this 


_ saint, whose history altogether is no more than a 


legend. The celebrated monastery of St. Alban’s 
was not founded until between four and five hundred 
years after his death, by Offa, King of Mercia. In 
repairing the church of St. Alban’s in 1257, a tomb 
was opened, which, according to an inscription found 
in it, contained some relicts of St. Alban. 

Such are the facts of the history of this Catholic 
saint, as given in the Encyclopedia Americana; but 
Catholic historians add many wonderful particulars 
respecting him—too wonderful even for credulity 
itself to believe. 


A HISTORICAL SCRAP.—THE PRAYER OF HABAKKUK. 
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THE PRAYER OF HABAKKUK. 


BY A TYRO. 


Ir is said of Dr. Franklin, that, during his long 
residence in Paris, being invited to a party of the 
nobility, where most of the court and courtiers 
were present, he produced a great sensation by one 
of his bold movements, and gained great applause 
for his ingenuity. 

According to the custom of that age and country, 
the nobles, after the usual ceremonies of the even- 
ing were over, sat down to a free and promiscuous 
conversation. Christianity was then the great topic. 
The Church was always ridiculed, and the Bible was 
treated with unsparing severity. Growing warmer 
and warmer in their sarcastic remarks, one great 
lord commanded, for a moment, universal attention, 
by his asserting, in a round voice, that the Bible was 
not only a piece of arrant deception in religion, but 
totally devoid of all literary merit. Although the 
entire company of Frenchmen nodded a hearty 
assent to the sentence, Franklin gave no signs of 
approval. Being, at that time, the court favorite, 
his companions could not bear even a tacit reproof 
from a man of his weight of influence. They all 
appealed to him for his opinion. Franklin, in one 
of his peculiar ways, replied, that he was hardly pre- 
pared to give them a suitable answer, as his mind 
had been running on the merits of a new book, of 
rare excellency, which he had just happened to fall in 
with, at one of the city bookstores; and, as they had 
pleased to make allusion to the literary character of 
the Bible, perhaps it might interest them to compare 
with that old volume the merits of his new prize. 
If so, he would read them a short section. All were 
eager to hear the Doctor read a portion of his rare 
book. Ina very grave and sincere manner, Frank- 
lin took an old book from his coat pocket, and, with 
great propriety of utterance, read to them the fol- 
lowing poem: 


‘God came from Teman, 

And the holy One from Mount Paran. 
His glory covered the heavens, 

And the earth was full of his praise. 


And his brightness was as the light; 
He had horns coming out of his hands; 
And there was the hiding of his power. 


Before him went the pestilence; 
And burning coals went forth at his feet. 


He stood and measured the earth; 

He beheld, and drove asunder the nations; 

And the everlasting mountains were scattered; 
And the perpetual hills did bow; 

His ways are everlasting. 


I saw the tents of Cushan in affliction; 
And the curtains of the land of Midian did tremble. 


Was the Lord displeased against the rivers? 
Was thine anger against the rivers? 

Was thy wrath against the sea, 

That thou didst ride upon thy horses, 

And upon thy chariots of salvation? 
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Thy bow was made quite naked, 

According to the oaths of thy tribes—thy word; 

Thou didst cleave the earth with rivers; 

The mountains saw thee and trembled; 

The overflowing of the water passed by; 

The deep uttered his voice, 

And lifted up his hands on high. 

The sun and the moon stood still in their habitation; 

At the light of thine arrows they went, 

At the shining of thy glittering spear. 

Thou didst march through the land in indignation; 

Thou didst thresh the heathen in thine anger. 

Thou wentest forth for the salvation of thy people, 

Even for salvation with thine Anointed; 

Thou woundedst the head of the house of the wicked, 

By making naked the foundation unto the neck. 

Thou didst strike through with thy staves the head of his 
villages; 

They came out as a whirlwind to scatter me; 

Their joy was to devour the poor secretly. 

Thou didst walk through the sea with thy horses, 

Through the heap of great waters! 

When I heard, my bowels trembled; 

My lips quivered at the voice; 

Rottenness entered into my bones, 

And I trembled in myself, 

That I might rest in the day of trouble: 

When he cometh up unto the people, 

He will cut them in pieces with his troops. 

Although the fig tree shall not blossom, 

Neither shall fruit be in the vines; 

The labor of the olive shall fail, 

And the fields shall yield no meat; 

The flock shall be cut off from the fold, 

And there shall be no herd in the stalls: 

Yet, I will rejoice in the Lord, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation. 

The Lord God is my strength, 

And he will make my feet like hinds’ feet, 

And he will cause me to walk in high places.” 


The poem had its effect. The admiring listeners 
pronounced it the sublimest thing they had ever 
heard or read. ‘ Thatis poetry,’’ said one. ‘ That 
is sublimity,’’ said another. “It has not its superior 
in the world,’ was the unanimous opinion. They 
all wished to know the name of the new work, and 
whether that was a fair specimen of its contents. 

‘‘Certainly gentlemen,”’ said the Doctor, smiling 
at his triumph, ‘“‘my book is full of such passages. 
It is no other than your good-for-nothing Bible; and I 
have read you the prayer of the prophet Habakkuk.”’ 

Let every reader learn wisdom from this incident, 
and learn to appreciate the unequaled sublimities of 
the Bible. 





THE POET COWPER. 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


WitiiaM Cowper, a poet of great genius, was 
born in Hertfordshire, England. He was educated 
in the school at Westminster, and gave early tokens 
of the brilliancy of his talents. Undertaking, after 
his graduation, the study of the law, he made no 
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great proficiency in legal learning, his time being 
spent almost entirely in literary occupations. 

The nervous system of the great poet being natu- 
3 rally deranged, he suffered, at the early age of 
thirty-two, a violent attack of mania. Some, dis- 
posed to throw a reproach upon revealed religion, 
have ignorantly asserted, that Cowper was rendered 
insane by his fears of future punishment; but his 
friend and relative, Mr. Johnson, has vindicated his 





character, in this respect, beyond the possibility of 
such an imputation. 

William Cowper made his first impression upon 
the public, by a volume published in 1782, com- 
prising several poems of acknowledged merit. In 
the year 1785 he printed another book, containing 
the best of all his works, the inimitable Task. This 
immediately raised him to the highest rank of fame. 
His reputation grew rapidly, until, in less than two 
years from the date of his latest publication, he was 
acknowledged, by the best of English critics, as the 
originator of the Christian school of poets. 

The last days of his life were devoted to the trans- 
lation of Homer; for, in this way, he endeavored to 
drown the melancholy, which seemed to be settling 
upon his spirits. He lived to the beginning of the 
present century, and died universally admired as a 
poet, and justly esteemed as a man. 


Lor 





THE NUMBER FORTY. 


BY A STUDENT. 


I nave been often struck, Mr. Editor, with the 
frequent recurrence in the Bible of the number 
forty. For example, forty days were spent in em- 
balming Israel. Moses, on more than one occasion, 
fasted forty days and forty nights; Elijah fasted, 
also, the same period of forty days and forty nights. 
The Savior fulfilled the same number of days and 
nights in fasting. The Israelites were doomed to 
wander forty years in the wilderness. Ezekiel bore 
the iniquity of Judah forty days. For forty years 
judgment was denounced against Egypt. The laws 
of Moses punished certain offenders by the infliction 
of fortystripes. The period of maternal purification, 
at the birth of a male child, was forty days. Many 
instances of this character are scattered through the 
sacred volume. I have counted almost a score of 
them, and would like to know whether they have 
any peculiar significancy. Perhaps some of your 
able correspondents can render me the desired 
information. I am myself, however, inclined to 
consider them as only accidental. The Jews and 

Catholics are for ever finding mysteries in all these 
matters; but the sober intellect of a reflecting man, 

I think, is ne more disposed to discover wonders in 

the language of the Bible, than in any book of 
standard excellence. 
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LADIES’ REPOSITORY. 


APRIL, 1847. 
THE CASKET OF JEWELS RETURNED. 

My readers know well that I am not given to writing 
fiction. There is, in truth, no species of composition 
against which I have spoken so frequently and so freely. 
My early habits, my taste, my judgment, and my incli- 
nations go against it; and my strong argument in oppo-« 
sition to it is, that truth is not only always more useful, 
but decidedly more interesting. There have occurred, 
and there are daily occurring, so many strange events 
in this strange world, which are as yet unwritten, that 
there is no need of our resorting, for entertaining and 
profitable lessons, to the imagination. 

It is true, when the minute facts in any anecdote or 
story have been partially obscured by the lapse of time, 
it is always allowable for the narrator to fill up the 
chasms by a sort of combined effort of his memory and 
invention. This license. is given even to the historian, 
whose details are of vast moment to states and empires; 
and it is a privilege under which alone things long since 
passed can be recovered. 

With these introductory reflections, rendered neces- 
sary by my known hostility to works of mere fancy, I 
will proceed to sketch the outlines of a little piece of 
history, which, at different times, I have told as a tem- 
perance story; and I am specially induced to write it 
out myself, because, under circumstances which I need 
not now explain, it has been, in other days, imperfectly 
copied from my lips, and with many faults given to the 
public. Deference to the modesty of the characters re- 
ferred to, however, nearly all of whom are yet living, 
forbids any great explicitness as to times and places. 


eer 


For several weeks the weather had been foul and 
extremely unpleasant. The rain had been falling, for 
a number of days, in torrents; and, at the moment when 
our little narrative opens, it was pouring down like an- 
other deluge. The streets of the city, running from 
the Capitol in all directions, were almost as many riv- 
ers—such a rush of water was passing down each one 
of them to the ocean. The various articles, commonly 
exhibited at the shop doors, were all taken in, the drays 
and wagons had sought their respective shelters, and 
the side-walks were almost clear of people. Had it not 
been for the occasional dodging of an umbrella, or the 
rattling of a stray hack with a drenched driver, the city 
might have been supposed to be almost without inhab- 
itants. 

‘Til luck to that poor wight yonder,” said my friend, 
crowding up a little closer under my umbrella; “or, 
rather,” said he, ‘ill luck must have happened to him, 


' if he is compelled to saw wood in the streets such a day 


as this is.”’ ; 

“‘A sad lot certainly,” said I, “for it scarcely ever 
rained harder.” 

“ How strange it is,” rejoined my friend, “that there 
should be such distinctions in the condition of this 
world’s inhabitants! Among the hundred thousand cit- 
izens of this great city, that poor fellow seems to hold 
the lowest and worst position. You and I, though in 
the street, are well enough protected; the few coach- 
men who have passed us, though wet and cold, are 
to-day monopolizing their whole business, and are al- 
most warmed and dried by the reflection that they are 
Vout. VII.—16 
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making money; but that poor wood-sawer, though toil- 
ing in the rain, gets no more for his work than if the day 
were pleasant. However,” added my philosophic com- 
panion in a sort of whisper, for we were now within a 
few paces of the unhappy fellow, ‘I see he is a good- 
for-nothing drunkard, and may have ruined the happi- 
ness of his wife and children, and is now suffering the 
just penalty of his transgressions,” 

This last remark did not mend the matter much in my 
judgment; but an incident, just then occurring, cut short 
my reply to it. 

“What will you give for that, Bill?” said the shop- 
keeper, for whom the wood was being sawed, as he 
stepped out upon the pavement, covered closely by his 
umbrella. 

“‘ Nothing, sir,” replied the wood-sawer, “I want the 
money for my work. I work for money, sir.” 

“Yes, and what is your money good for, the way you 
spend it?” 

“That is my business, Mr. Miller. I agreed to saw 
this wood, and you agreed to pay me the money for it. 
So I don’t want any of your trinkets.” 

“Very true, Bill; but then I thought this ring would 
be just the thing for you to give to some fair lady asa 
wedding-day present.” 

The wood-sawer heaved a sigh, but remained silent. 

“ Besides,” added the shop-keeper, “ by buying this 
ring, you will do more than one good office. You will 
turn your money into something more lasting, at least, 
than a mug of rum; and you may furnish bread to a 
poor girl and her widowed mother, who are on the 
point of starving. Come, buy it, Bill; I can sell it to 
you for one-fourth its value.” 

* Be short, if you please, Mr. Miller: this “s no time 
for long speeches,” said the drunkard. 

‘You are rather ill-natured to-day, Bill,” replied the 
jeweler, “but could you have seen the girl herself, who 
pawned this ring, and heard her pitiful story, you 
might be more willing to make the purchase.” 

“There are a great many pitiful stories told now-a- 
days,” rejoined the inebriate, bending down again to 
his labor. 

“Well, Bill, I think Miss Margaret Willis will have 
no great debt of gratitude to pay you, in that day when 
the Almighty gathers up his jewels,” muttered the seller 
of gold and silver trinkets, as he turned upon his heel 
to resume his place behind his shop window. 

‘Miss who?” stammered the drunkard. 

“‘ Miss—Margaret—Willis,” replied Mr. Miller, as 
he read the name from the engraving round the signet. 

‘Will you let me see the ring, Mr. Miller?” 

““O, yes, Bill; I thought you couldn't be quite so un- 
gallant toward a lady. But, Bill, bless me! what is the 
matter with you? What on earth makes you so pale 
and deathly?” 

It is true, the wood-sawer, drunkard as he was, did 
turn pale, when, with his own eyes, he read the engra- 
ving. His saw fell from his left hand; and he almost 
sunk down on the pavement. Mr. Miller, who was not 
a hard-hearted man by nature, rendered him such sup- 
port as he needed for the moment, and even advised 
him against continuing his work longer in such bad 
weather. The poor inebriate, finding his strength did 
not recover as soon as might ordinarily be expected, 
consented to relinquish his occupation till next morning. 

Having followed the jeweler into the shop, he sat a 
few minutes before the large wood fire ir the front 
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room, with his head fallen down upon his breast, in 
deep and apparently painful contemplation. His clothes 
smoking in the heat, and large drops of perspiration 
rolling from his face, and his heart evidently racked 
with some powerful emotion, he presented a picture 
worthy of an artist's pencil. 

“How came you by that ring?” feebly ejaculated the 

*poor drunkard, with a distressed look turned toward 
Mr. Miller. 

« Where did I get it? Why, I suppose, certainly, of 
its owner. Miss Margaret was here herself not three 
hours since, and pawned it to me. This is not the first 
jewel she has sold to me, reserving the right of redeem- 
ing them, if, in a reasonable time, she should find her- 
self able. But, then, she never will be able; for the 
first one she brought more than two years ago, which 
has been lying in my case here ever since. So I think 
I shall sel] them, and get my money back again.” 

“Well, perhaps that is right, Mr. Miller: you know 
the terms on which you bought them. But how many 
have you of that girl’s trinkets?” 

“See for yourself, Bill. Here they are. Look at 
them, and I will perhaps tell you the girl’s story, when 
I am not so busy.” 

The drunkard rose up, and, walking tremblingly to 
the counter, examined the jewels at his leisure. His 
face, habitually blue and bloated, had become suddenly 
pale on reading the inscription; but now it flashed and 
burned as if lighted up by internal passions. After 
looking them all over, and over again, he resumed his 
seat by the fireside. 

**On one condition, Mr. Miller,” said the drunkard, 
after a long silence, “I will buy that ring of you.” 

“ What is that, Bill?” responded the jeweler. 

“That you will sell me all of them, and any others 
which that girl may bring here,” said the wood-sawer. 

“Sell them! Certainly—that is just what I proposed 
to you; and you, Bill, could not do better than to turn 
your labor into something more substantial than liquor. 
True, as you have neither wife nor children to trouble 
you, you have a right to do as you choose in this free 
country. But, Bill, I have felt interested for you be- 
fore now; and yet you may think I have a very rough 
way of showing my good wishes.” 

‘**T will certainly do so, Mr. Miller; and from this hour 
I want you to abide as faithfully by your promise. And, 
besides, I want you to get the whole of them; for”— 
and here the poor apostate apparently labored to be a 
little witty—*I have taken up your notion of giving 
them to some fair lady, as a wedding-day present.” 

“Is my watch now in perfect order, Mr. Miller?” 
said my friend, as he took his gold-lever from the shop- 
keeper's hands. 

“Yes, sir, I warrant her to run a year in perfect or- 
der,” replied the jeweler. 

Upon this, walking out upon the pavement, we bade 
adieu to the interesting little scene, which had acci- 
dentally taken place in our presence. 





“*What a fool a man sometimes is,” said my friend, 
as we were walking to the eastern railroad depot. 
“While that poor drunkard was bargaining for those 
jewels, evidently excited by some strange impulse, but 
probably without any rational motive for thus spending 
his hard earnings, I confess I was engaged in nothing 
else than contemplating his miserable condition. Poor 
outcast! That jeweler will get off a few brass trinkets 
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on him by that fictitious story of the little girl and her 
widowed mother; and then the unhappy drunkard, 
goaded by his appetite, will soon pawn them for a trifle 


to get the means of another season of beastly intoxica- 


tion. O, what a world is this, where the apparently 
respectable are as base as the lowest are unfortu- 
nate '”’ 

‘“* Suppose we call upon that jeweler, on our return,” 
said I to my feeling companion, ‘and see how he will 
straighten up his conduct in this matter. You can make 
an errand with him about your watch. These imposi- 
tions are certainly getting to be so common in this coun- 
try, that they deserve a rigid and general examination ; 
and these robbers of the poor ought to be brought to 
justice. But, in this day, who will take the trouble, if 
ministers of the Gospel neglect so plain a duty?” 

“True enough,” rejoined my friend; and thus the 
engagement was quickly settled. But circumstances 
afterward rendered its fulfillment needless. 

A railroad is a rapid means of traveling. You run 
from village to village in a moment. The fences seem 
to be flying in one direction, while you are rushing on 
in another. You can scarcely read the figures on the 
milestones; and luckless is that poor mortal, who, by 
his poverty, is forced to creep along on the track of a 
railroad, and compare his groping with the steam-pro- 
pelled chariot. But miserably unfortunate that little 
girl, the daughter, perhaps, of some day-laborer, who, 
while her father toils at home, walks down to the city, 
to sell, for any thing she can get, her poor mother’s 
earnings. Doubly so, when, like the unhappy little 
creature yonder, she is weighed down by a large bas- 
ket, though her slender frame seems scarcely able to 
lift its own weight from one cross-timber of the railroad 
to another. 

“0,” said my big-hearted friend, looking out upon 
the little girl, as we passed her, ‘why didn’t our con- 
ductor pick up that poverty-stricken little beggar?” 

“Because,” said I, “he imagines, if he should get 
the reputation of carrying such persons free of cost, 
half the world would turn beggars, especially when 
they desire to travel.” 

“*Well,” rejoined my companion, “I wish J had a 
railroad: I would carry the poor for nothing.” 

** Yes, but you could not expect all the poor would, 
therefore, come and settle on the line of your railroad,” 
was my metaphysical answer. 

“No, but I would carry all that did live on it; and, 
by that means, I should set a good example to other 
owners.” 

I had hardly time to express my respect for the young 
man’s generosity of feeling; for, next moment, the car 
ceased its motion, and the passengers were all astir, 
crowding their way along to find a place of egress. 


““You see now, my friend, that your railroad would 
not accommodate every body. You and I have four 
miles farther to travel, and our only chance is a private 
carriage.” 

“« But can we get any at this by-station?” 

‘“*O, yes, a stranger here says he will have one ready 
in about thirty minutes.” 


My friend was a great horseman, and protested that 
he would not ride unless he could be the driver. 
Knowing his skill, I could make no objection, though 
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I cautioned him against breaking the vehicle by his 
rapid movement. 

“‘ Thirty-five minutes,” said he, ‘‘are quite enough to 
carry us to Granberry; and then there is such exhilar- 
ation, in flying over the ground, to one’s ideas.” 

“But stop a moment, if you please,” said I to this 
modern Phaeton, “your railroad morality can now be 
fairly tested.” 

“O, there is no great use of it now,” replied the 
charioteer, a little impatiently; ‘she is now, no doubt, 
near home; for she couldn't expect to carry such a load 
as that many miles farther.” 

“So much the more need of rendering her assist- 
ance,” was the reply. 

“Very well, be it so, if it is your will. I never 
knew you to give up a notion; and I might as well 
command it to stop raining, as to try to change your 
head, when it has fairly settled on any thing. Little 
girl, would you like to ride a piece in our carriage?” 

“O, yes, sir,” said the little pale pedestrian, though 
her face was now flushed by excessive exercise; ‘“ but 
then, sir, I am too wet and muddy to sit upon those 
clean cushions. Besides, I am almost home now, and 
my task is nearly over.” 

“Just as I told you, sir,” said my impatient brother. 

“Where is your home, little girl?” 

**O, I live about a mile the other side of Granberry ; 
but it looks as if it would not rain much longer; and 
I shall enjoy the rest of the way in thinking of my 
mother.” It will be difficult for the read<r to appre- 
ciate the sweetness of spirit which showed itself in the 
utterance of this sentence. 

‘“‘ True, but you can think of your mother just as well 
while riding;” and, by this time, my friend was putting 
her basket into the carriage. 

“That will do, kind gentleman, if you carry my 
basket, I shall soon be home to comfort my poor sick 
mother.” 

‘But you will now be home all the sooner,” said my 
friend, who had opened and carried on the dialogue; 
and the next moment, striking his horse, he pushed on 
with speed to the foot of a long hill, where he was com- 
pelled to move more slowly. 

** What is your name, little girl, if I may be allowed 
to ask you such a question?” 

“O, yes, sir, you have a right to know the names of 
those you bless and benefit. My name is Margaret. 
My mother’s name is Willis—Mary Willis.” 

“And your name, then, is Margaret Willis?” 

“ Yes, sir, that is the name my dear father gave me 
when I was an infant. The day I was born, he brought 
to my dear, good mother a little box of jewels, with my 
name engraved on all of them; and he said that it was 
to be kept till I was grown up, and then given to me as 
my father’s present. As my father, at that time, was 
a very lively and happy man, he amused my mother, 
by telling her it was to be my wedding-day gift; but—” 

Her voice was now choked for a moment; and we 
waited in silence to hear the conclusion of her last sen- 
tence. But, after composing her feelings, and wiping 
off a single tear that trickled down her cheek, she sat 
without speaking. ‘Though she seemed to have too del- 
icate a sense of propriety to evade our inquiries, she, 
nevertheless, answered them in a way that only in- 
creased our desire to hear more from her. Afier sev- 
eral entreaties, during all of which she conducted her- 
self with extraordinary good sense and prudence, she 











: consented to give as much of her domestic history, as 
could be told on our way to Granberry. 

“‘ This is the house, sir,” said Margaret, pointing out 
her widowed mother’s low dwelling. 

It is no more than just, that I should say, in passing, 
that her story had awakened an intense interest in our 
feelings for her poor mother. We resolved, therefore, 
a long time before the tale was finished, to take her all 
the way home, and see the verification of it for our- 
selves. 

“Please to walk carefully, gentlemen,” said Marga- 
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ret, as we entered, ‘for my mother is very ill and ner- 
vous.” 

“Is that you, dear Mardy?” said a low, feeble, bro- 
ken voice, from behind a loosely-drawn curtain. 

“Yes, dear mother, it is 1; and are you as well, 
mother, as when I left you?” 

‘“‘ Not any better, my darling; but I am thankful it is 
no worse with me. But, what a dreadful time you have 
had of it, Margaret! I told you not to go this morning; 
and I am fearful you have made yourself sick by this 
day’s effort. If you should fail me, what would become 
of me and your four little brothers and sisters! Be 
more careful, Mardy, in future, and if we must all die, 
the Lord, I hope, will take us up to heaven.” 

‘‘ Yes, mother; but while I have a hand to work, and 
a foot to carry me to the city, you shall not starve, if I 
can help it.” 4 

“‘ Providence is merciful, indeed, in preserving us.” 

“Yes, mother, and Providence has been kind to me 
on my journey. These two gentlemen have brought 
me nearly all the way from the railroad station.” 

Mrs. Willis was bolstered up in a rude easy chair, 
procured, in some way, by little Margaret. Her pale 
cheek, and diminished form, and lustrous eye, gave 
ominous proof of the’state of both her mind and body; 
and it was with a most tremulous voice that she under- 
took to satisfy our inquiries respecting her former life, 
and the causes that had reduced her so very low. 

“You must know, then, gentlemen, in a few words, 
that I am the widow of Mr. William Willis, son of. the 
late Judge Willis, of Coventry. My father—peace to 
his blessed memory!—lies in the parish church-yard. 
My mother having died in my infancy, and being my- 
self an only child, I am left entirely without connec- 
tions. My husband, soon after our marriage, settled in 
Granberry as a lawyer. Inheriting his father’s estate— 











for he was his only son—we began life with the fairest 
prospects. The world smiled upon us, and we were 
happy. Mr. Willis, though in every way qualified for 
business, did not feel the necessity of exertion, and so 
made none. His time was devoted to amusement, to 
reading, and tocompany. In the birth of his first-born, 
this dear girl here, he was the happiest being I have 
ever seen among mortals. Time wore on, and our 
other four children were added to the family circle. 
Although Mr. Willis was frequently from home, for 
several years I suspected no evil; but, gentlemen, how 
shall I express the anguish that pierced my heart, 
when, late one wintry night, a few of his comrades 
brought him to his door in a state of dreadfal intoxica- 
tion. From that hour, peace fled for ever from our 
dwelling. He soon ran through with our inheritance ; 
and when he had made himself a beggar, he could 
no longer endure the sight of his old neighbors and 
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companions. The scenes which before gave him pleas- 
ure, now only increased his mental torture. Plunged to 
the depths of wretchedness, and ashamed to meet the 
eyes of his children, he resolved on leaving us, prom- 
ising, however, to retain a remembrance of us in his 
absence, and to return whenever he could do so with 
propriety. But, alas! what do we know of to-morrow! 
In less than two years from the day of his departure, 
news came, that, having gone to sea, his vessel was 
wrecked on the coast of California, and that my poor, 
frail, but, at heart, noble-minded husband, had gone 
down to rise no more till the resurrection. You may 
imagine my subsequent situation. With five helpless 
children on my hands, you may well suppose that the 
lowest poverty was our portion. Being unused to hard 
labor, the change of circumstances nearly cost me my 
life. My scanty earnings could scarcely supply my 
little ones with their daily bread; and I have often 
fasted, after the severest exertions of mind and body, 
that my unfortanate little children might have the more 
to satisfy their hunger. 

“Thus, for several years, we lived. Our neighbors 
gradually neglected us, till, at last, the title of ‘the 
drunkard’s family,’ universally given to us, seemed to 
shut up what little commiseration had previously been 
shown us. Procuring this low cabin, I removed to it 
with my dependent little family, where we have suf- 
fered almost every thing that can befall the most 
wretched. © 

** But, thanks to a kind Providence,” added Mrs. Wil- 
lis, wiping away a tear or two that had started from her 
wet eyes, “my circumstances received almost a perfect 
restoration, at the time when my dear Margaret became 
old enough to render me assistance. From that day, 
she has been my earthly support. No language can 
describe her faithfulness. Sometimes ! look upon her, 
and imagine that she cannot be my child, but my guar- 
dian angel, permitted to live in the flesh for the more 
perfect fulfillment of her mission. For the last year, 
all we have eaten, all we have had of any thing, has 
been the fruit of her ingenuity, toil, and perseverance. 
In what way she obtains so much is a great mystery. 
She says, however, that God blesses her, and it must be 
so. A girl but fifteen years of age, and so delicate and 
slender, could not endure what she endures, without 
the Divine blessing. She often speaks of her enjoy- 
ments, as if a being like her, compelled to live and 
labor as she does, could have any experience but that 
of the deepest misery. She knits, and spins, and sews, 
and, walking all the way to town, she sells her little 
wares, and always does better, she says, than she had 
expected. Not only has she supplied our wants, but 
has even procured us many comforts. This easy chair 
she purchased. Nearly every week she has brought 
me some choice eatables from the city. With her own 
hands she has clothed her little brothers and sisters, so 
that they seem to look quite comfortable; while, as you 
may have noticed, her own dress is meaner than that of 
the rest of us. Often have I remonstrated with her on 
this point, and especially as she alone visits public 
places; but she replies, that she does not live for her- 
self, but for her mother and the children. 

“But Margaret does not confine her benevolence to 
mere animal wants and gratifications. Young as she 
is, she seems to recognize the mental condition of my 
other children. Procuring, from time to time, a variety 
of little books, she has sometimes turned our cabin into 
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a school-house, and has started her little brothers and 
sisters on the road to knowledge. The Bible is her 
favorite; and she gives lessons from it, which, I have 
thought, would do no dishonor to persons well informed 
in religion. 

“Nor is this all, gentlemen. Margaret has found 
time to act as a sort of missionary in the neighborhood. 
Obtaining, I know not how, several bundles of tracts, 
she has scattered them all over Granberry; and the 
fruit of them, it has been told me by a couple of my 
poor neighbors, is already beginning to be manifest. 
But, dear sirs, it would be impossible for me to tell you 
in how many ways she makes herself useful, and how 
deeply I am indebted to the faithfulness of this my little 
guardian angel.” 

I know not, my reader, when Mrs. Willis would have 
satisfied her feelings of thankfulness to God, for having 
given her such a protector, had not the object of the 
deserved eulogy just then come in from some out-door 
employment; and as Margaret was passing back and 
forth through the room, seeing that every thing was 
made comfortable for the night, forgetful, apparently, 
of her own wet and disagreeable condition, I could not 
but follow her, and my heart nearly ran over with emo- 
tion, while I was contemplating her angelic character. 

‘*My dear Margaret,” said Mrs. Willis, just at this 
moment, ‘“‘come and sit by the fire, and dry your 
clothes. I am fearful you will make yourself sick by 
thi$ day’s business.” 

Margaret was accustomed to yield implicit obedience 
to her mother, and so came and sat down without ma- 
king any answer. 

‘Now, Margaret,” added the mother, ‘while you 
are engaged in drying yourself, these friendly gentle- 
men might take a pleasure in looking over your box of 
jewels. If you can afford them any diversion, in return 
for their great kindness to you, it is certainly their due. 
Besides, my dear girl, not having seen them myself for 
a long time, it would afford me a real satisfaction to look 
once more on that only remaining memento of your de- 
ceased father’s love.” 

Margaret looked very much confused. Her color 
went and came without any apparent cause. At length, 
starting rather quickly, but with innocent dignity, from 
her chair, she stepped forward a few paces, and fell 
before her mother, resting her head upon her mother’s 
knees. 

‘‘My dear mother, do not be severe with me, and I 
will confess to you all my fault. The jewels are not 
here. How could I see you and the children suffer, 
when I had in my power that which could afford you 
and them relief? But Mr. Miller eagaged to keep 
them till I could redeem them from his hands.” 

«My precious girl, have you sold your jewels to Mr. 
Miller?” 

“No, mother, I have only pledged them to him for a 
part of their real value, and he is to give them back 
when I redeem the pledge.” 

“Redeem it! how, my child, do you expect ever to 
raise so large a sum?” 

“Has not the Lord blessed me, mother? O, he 
blesses me more and more every day. Every thing I 
do seems to prosper; and I have great confidence in 
his promises to the orphan. Besides, mother, he is the 
widow’s God!” 

‘* Yes, my child; but you must know the reputation 
of many of these city traders. Should Mr. Miller, 
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wearied with waiting on you, sell your jewels, they 
would then be gone from you for ever!” 

«Well, mother, I have only lent these jewels to the 
Lord. His ways are wonderful. Should Mr. Miller 
even sell them, God can bring good out of that misfor- 
tune; and, if he sees fit, he can even return the jewels 
to us before I should want them!” 

“True enough, my dear girl, before you may want 
them; for a poor girl like you is in no danger of ever 
being led to the matrimonial altar. 


before these gentlemen, that, as the jewels were en- } 


tirely your own, you had a perfect right to dispose of 
them; but hew could you part with the birth-day pres- 
ent of your poor father—the only inheritance you are 
to receive from him?” 

“Have you not always told me, mother, that my 
father, with all his faults, was at heart a noble-minded 
man? And would he, were he now alive and in his 
right mind, grudge you such a trifle as a box of jewels, 
if, by disposing of them, he could make you happy? 
Well, I am my father’s representative; and, though I 
shed many tears, mother, when I was parting with that 
precious keepsake, I felt much assured, that, in some 
way, I should get my jewels back again.” 

‘Rise, my dear child, you need not kneel to me, as 
though your disinterestedness, though almost marvelous 
in so young a being, could be charged as a fault apon 
you. No,no, Margaret, never think your mother could 
be that ungrateful.” 

With a serene look, the gentle little creature rose 
from her knees, and proceeded again to her domestic 
operations. 

‘Good gentlemen,” said Mrs, Willis, following Mar- 
garet with her eyes till she passed quite out of the room 


into the next apartment, “‘as you are clergymen, and | 
’ to provide bread for her orphan brothers and sisters, 
: and comforts for her widowed mother. 
; understand it all. 

I never look upon her without a strange feeling, as if, ; 


her toils and sufferings have satisfied all my earthly 
wants, your greatest act of kindness would be to teach 
me how to avoid worshiping so pure, so sweet a spirit. 


though I know her to be my offspring, she were some 
celestial being.” 

Were I writing, my good reader, a mere fancy sketch, 
I should have the present section quite different from 
what it will be. But I must follow the facts, and not alter 


them to make my narrative more novel, though less ; 


truthful. 


I must add, also, § 
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I must confess, that a long time elapsed, be- ; 


fore I had the conclusion of these interesting incidents > 


given me. One circumstance, however, may be looked 
upon as fortunate. My young friend, at the time above 
spoken of, rather a licentiate than a preacher of the 
Gospel, was afterward ordained as a minister. Having 
passed through his first year in a distant field of labor, 
his second appointment, as Providence strangely or- 
dered it, was at Granberry. My subsequent corres- 
pondence with this youthful minister furnished me with 
occasional notices of the “drunkard’s family.” The 
following extracts from that correspondence will give 
the reader such particulars, as will lead his mind along 
toward the termination of my little story. 
““ Granberry, June 12. 
‘““My DeAR BroTHER,—Mrs. Willis is still living; 
and Margaret continues to be her fostering angel. 
“Yours affectionately, 5,” 
“* Granberry, Dec. 10. 
‘*DEAR FRIEND,—You wished to know more about 
Mrs. Willis and little Margaret. The former is very 
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ill, and would have died long since, had it not been for 
Margaret. I see you speak of little Margaret, as though 
she were yet a child. You must know, that two full 
years added to fifteen will make wonderful changes in 
the personal appearance of a young lady. Margaret is 
no longer a little girl, though her disposition is as child- 
like us ever. She is the sweetest creature I ever saw. 

“Yours, L.” 

“ Granberry, June 8. 
“My Ovp FRIEND,—You seem to have retained 
your interest in the ‘drunkard’s family.’ I boldly but 
confidentially confess to you, that I have lost none my- 
self. But I ought to have told you before, that strange 
things have happened to them of late. From some un- 
known source, they have been wonderfully provided 
for in all the conveniences and comforts of this life, 
Scarcely a week passes, that does not bring them a let- 
ter, or a package, always inclosing quite an amount of 
money. Whence all these favors, no one knows. But, 
under the influence of a better condition, the health of 
Mrs. Willis has greatly improved; and Margaret, re- 
lieved from her slavish toils, and happy in the realiza- 
tion of her strong faith in God, has become the most 
perfect and finished being I ever saw. If she was an 

angel in her poverty, what shall I call her now? 

‘** Yours in haste, L.” 

“* Granberry, Oct. 5. 
“My DEAR OLD FRIEND,—Your late letter was rath- 
er a searching one; but I will freely and frankly con- 
fess the whole. I know you will approve my choice, 
An itinerant has no need of an estate, and he ought not 
to seek it. His greatest legacy is the character of her, 
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' whom he makes the partner of his joys and sorrows. 


Though the casket of jewels is gone, they are of little 
value compared with her, who sold her only patrimony, 


So now you 


“Yours, L.”’ 

“* Granberry, Nov. 12. 
‘REV. AND DEAR SirR,—The compliments of your 
old friend L. and Miss Margaret Willis, who would be 


‘ happy to see you in Granberry, at six o'clock, P. M., 
> Dec. 25, at the residence of Mrs. Willis. 


G. L., 
M. W. 
«P. S. Please to excuse the apparent coldness of 
this note. Friendship can teke no exceptions, when 
business matters are expressed in the ordinary terms. 
L.” 


** Yours respectfully, 


‘Good evening, Mr. Miller,” said a genteel, well- 
dressed, noble-looking man, as he stepped into the front 
room of the jeweler’s shop before named. 

‘Good evening, sir. A very pleasant day, sir.” 

‘* Yes, sir, it is a very pleasant day—much more so 
than it was about three years ago.” 

‘Three years ago! Indeed, sir, I can hardly recol- 
lect so long; but it seems your memory is very good.” 

““My memory, Mr. Miller, is none of the best; but 
there are some things a man cannot easily forget.” 

“‘ Yes, indeed, sir; as drunken Bill used to say, ‘A 
man can never forget his wife,’ though the poor wretch 
had no wife; and it would be hard to tell how he knew.” 

“Then you knew drunken Bill, Mr. Miller?” ; 

“Knew him! Wouldn't you know your wood-saw- 
er, sir, if he sawed for you all the wood you burned! 
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Know drunken Bill! 
see his face in France!” 

“Well, Mr. Miller, where is that old fellow now; 
for there were some very strange things in Bill?” 

“Strange! I never knew quite so singular a being 
in my life. I could tell you many a marvelous thing 
about him; but his last strange feat with me was, per- 
haps, the most wonderful of all. He undertook, sir, 
poor, drunken beggar as he was, to buy a whole box of 
jewels of me; and buy them he would, and buy them 
he did, sir, and paid the money for them all. What 
he wanted to do with them, he would not tell; though, 
poor wretch, he used jocosely to say, that he intended 
them for some fair lady on her wedding-day. But, sir, 
some liquor concern has, no doubt, got them a long 
time ago. Bill was a great drunkard, sir.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Miller, where Bill is now?” 

“No, sir. Soon after his purchase of the last jewel, 
and the casket with it, he left the city, and I have not 
heard of him since. In fact, I never knew Bill’s real 
name, it was so common to call him drunken Bill.” 

Hereupon the strange gentleman, taking a few turns 
back and forth through the room, with a step of manly 
dignity and conscious worth, finally, slipping off his 
new kid gloves, turned toward the shop-keeper with a 
countenance full of some interesting thought, which 
spoke through his eyes, while his lips were closed. 
Holding the little finger of his left hand close to Mr. 
Miller’s face—for the jeweler was a little short-sight- 
ed—he asked him if he could see well enough to read 
the engraving on that ring. 

The shop-keeper, squinting and drawing down his 
eye-brows, read aloud, Miss MARGARET WILLIS, and 
started back with evident surprise. Looking the stran- 
ger fairly and fully in the face, he exclaimed, “Is it 
possible, Bill! Is it indeed yourself?” 





Leaving, in this section, Mr. Miller and drunken Bill 
to make their own explanations, and draw out their talk 
as such an occasion would demand, I hasten forward 
toward the conclusion of my narrative. It will be easy 
enough for the reader to fill up this chasm by his own 
imagination. He can readily conceive, in how many 
ways a man of liberal education, with a lucrative pro- 
fession, might, by a strict adherence to good resolutions, 
however suddenly formed, redeem his character and 
pecuniary condition. The temperance reformation has 
done wonders in this good work; and this poor wood- 
sawer, incited by the touching incident before related 
of little Margaret, resolved to be a better man. That 
such a man, with a naturally generous disposition, and 
with smiling prospects, should occasionally remit a 
small portion of his gains to the author of his recovery 
from the lowest misery, is no great wonder; and that, 
on hearing that his little benefactress was about to enter 
the fairy land of hope and promise, he should feel a 
desire to share the joys and festivities of the eventful 
period, is not to be gainsayed. So, all things being ex- 
plained and concerted, the reformed, reminding the 
shop-keeeper of his original design of presenting that 
box of jewels to some fair lady at her marriage, spent 
the time intervening between the city and Granberry, 
in instructing Mr. Miller how to conduct himself, after 
they should arrive at the house of Mrs. Willis. 

A writer of fiction loves to dwell upon matri- 
monial scenes; but I, almost afraid to relate actual 
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occurrences, only because they happen to touch upon the 
marvelous, will hasten over them as rapidly as possible. 
And yet, apart from all thoughts of fiction, there is no 
scene of life, in which I am accustomed to feel a deeper 
interest, than in that where two pure spirits blend their 
fortunes for woe or weal for ever. 

The widow’s cottage, on the evening of Margaret's 
marriage, was thronged with guests. The whole neigh- 
borhood felt an interest in her future welfare; and, be- 
sides, their minister was one of the interested parties. 
On all such occasions mirth and gayety are apt to be car- 
ried to extremes; and had it not been for the presence 
of Mrs. Willis, the young people present at this festival 
would doubtless have gone to some excesses. 

But the moment has now come. All the guests 
crowd back from the door of entrance. The parties, 
attended by the ordinary right-hand and left-hand sup- 
porters, make their appearance. As they stand before 
the minister, how various are the emotions of this mixed 
company! While the solemn ceremony is advancing, 
how strangely does every one’s heart cease its beating, 
and the act of breathing suspend its operation! When 
the concluding prayer is being offered, how the bride 
and bridegroom lose themselves in the high realities 
passing upon them, and how the lone widow weeps in 
solitude, that she is about to lose her darling! And, 
when all is over, and the parties and spectators are all 
seated, how irksome is the impressive silence, which 
binds by a sort of spell all speech and action! But, 
there is always some one bold enough to break it; and 
why, after all that I have said to prepare the way for it, 
may not the jeweler now step forward, from his con- 
cealment, and present to the happy Margaret her long- 
lost box of jewels? 

Whatever objections the reader may contrive to raise 
against such an incident, they probably were not thought 
of by Mr. Miller; for, making his way along through 
the dense mass of spectators, and walking directly into 
the presence of the happy couple, he begged the priv- 
ilege of presenting the well-known casket to the fair 
heroine of the evening. 

Margaret, at once recognizing her old acquaintance, 
was amazed at his generosity, and poured upon him a 
shower of benedictions. The widow, too, stepped for- 
ward, and gave him her warmest blessings. But to one 
person present the scene was becoming almost painful. 
His heart had, all the time, nearly broken forth from 
its clay tenement; and now, bursting out into an agony 
of weeping, when he could endure what he saw no 
longer, clasped both the child and her mother in his 
almost wild embraces. No wonder that at first Mrs. 
Willis, and then, after a moment’s bewildering pause, 
Margaret herself, should hang upon the neck of the 
weeping stranger—for that stranger, gentle reader, was 
no less than WrLLIAM WILLIs, the husband of the one, 
and the father of the other. 


COLOR OF THE EARTH. 

AMONG the thousand manifestations of Divine good- 
ness, as seen in the structure and ornaments of the earth, 
the color of its landscapes is not the least. The poet 
has touched upon it with truthfulness and beauty; and 
his words should be impressed on all minds: 

“ Gay green! 
Thou smiling nature’s universal robe; 
United light and shade! where the sight dwells, 
With growing strength and ever new delight.” 
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NOTICES. 

Tue TRUE BELIEVER: his Character, Duties, and 
Privileges, elucidated in a Series of Discourses, by Rev. 
Asa Mahan, President of Oberlin Collegiate Institute. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—We take pleasure 
in commending to our readers this book, not because 
we suppose they will always coincide with the views of 
its author, but because we think they can scarcely pe- 
ruse it without spiritual profit. 


THE AMERICAN POULTERER’S COMPANION. By C. 
N. Bement. Harper & Brothers.—Until we read this 
book, we supposed every body knew how to raise chick- 
ens; but we are now convinced that every sort of busi- 
ness is an art. 


PARKER’S GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. Harper & 
Brothers: New York—Here is a new book of ques- 
tions in geography, adapted to the popular work of 
Professor Morse. We confess we are not much pleased 
with works of this kind. Having had a long experi- 
ence in teaching, having actually given instruction, du- 
ring the last sixteen years,in nearly every branch of 
education pursued in the schools and colleges of this 
country, we have been led to think rather lightly of all 
question-books whatsoever. It is a great deal easier to 
ask questions, than it is to answer them; and, generally, 
the man who cannot ask his own questions, is not fit to 
be a teacher. But the work before us is carefully 
drawn up, and is a little better, we think, than the ma- 
jority of books of this character and class. 


A First Book IN LATIN: containing Grammar, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies, on the Method of Con- 
stant Imitation and Repetition. By John MClintock, 
A. M., Professor of Languages, and Geo. R. Crooks, 
A. M., Professor of Languages in Dickinson College. 
Harper & Brothers—Of this sterling work we pre- 
pared a lengthy notice some months ago, which was 
crowded out by other notices. We have now scarcely 
room to say a hundredth part of what we should de- 
sire. Let it suffice, however, that, in our poor judg- 
ment, it is the very best introduction to the Latin lan- 
guage which we have ever seen. Anthon’s books are 
all too unboundedly diffuse, and are, also, blemished by 
frequent mistakes. Besides, Mr. Anthon’s taste is not 
exactly to our mind. Borrowing by the wholesale from 
his German authors, he follows their unnatural arrange- 
ments, and adopts their coarse blunders. But the work 
before us, in nearly all respects, is a model of its kind. 
Success to its young authors! Let them try again, and 
may they succeed as well! 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF ELocuTIoN. By Mer- 
ritt Caldwell, A. M., Professor of Metaphysics and 
Political Economy, and Teacher of Elocution in Dick- 
inson College. Philadelphia: Sorin & Ball.—With a 
willing heart we recommend all the publications of the 
above house, and particularly this work of our old 
and able friend. The press of Sotin & Ball is exclu- 
sively laboring for the good of society; and the work 
of Professor Caldwell is one of their best issues. As 
a text-book in elocution, we are free to say, that it has 
not its superior in the land. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL SABBATH 
CONVENTION, with an Appendix.—We have read this 
report with interest, and especially that part of it con- 
taining the very excellent address of President Simp- 
son. The address will be read by the President’s many 
friends with no ordinary satisfaction. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

THE April number of the Repository has cost the 
Editor more than an average amount of labor; and we 
hope it will give more than common satisfaction to its 
readers. 

There are articles in this number, which, unless we 
are greatly mistaken, will be read more than once by 
many of our fair patrons; and more than one will stand, 
in other years, as standard specimens of good English 
composition. 

For the encouragement of correspondents, we may 
remark, that their articles are freely quoted and ap- 
plauded in the newspapers; and, through this latter 
medium, some of our writers are known and admired 
from one extremity to the other of our great country. 
Even our own humble contributions receive far more 
attention, in this way, than we had expected; and we 
cordially thank our contemporaries, for the unbounded 
encouragement they have thus given us. When we 
came to this office, though we had labored with some 
success in other occupations, we were almost without 
experience in this difficult profession; and we find the 
work of editing, like all other important business, an 
art that requires practice, as well as patient labor and 
reflection. We hope, in due time, to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of our new profession. We should be in- 
deed sorry, if every month should not find us better 
prepared to perform its arduous duties. 

We must here express our hope, that sister Margaret 
will excuse us for writing out her story; for, with what 
ingenuity we have, notwithstanding her present con- 
spicuous position, we have endeavored to conceal her 
name and residence from the too close scrutiny of the 
reader. If, however, we should not have fully suc- 
ceeded in this effort, we can assure our amiable sister, 
that those who happen to recognize her picture, will 
esteem her only the more for that native goodness of 
heart, which we have essayed to exhibit. She will be 
kind enough to present our warmest salutations to her 
excellent husband, and to her now really widowed 
mother. And may the waves of the Hudson move 
gently, as they pass the honored grave of her noble- 
hearted and now sainted father! 

The Excelsior for April is exceedingly fine. Its au- 
thor, President Wentworth, will soon make himself felt, 
in his new home, as a literary man. But to appreciate 
the piece as it deserves, the reader will need the key to 
it, given in the following note: 

“Mr. Eprror,—Our infant daughter survived a te- 
dious journey to the west but a few days. Strangers 
made her grave—her mourners were far away toward 
the rising sun. A correspondent, who blots his sheet 
with his tears as he writes, says: ‘I did love the little 
thing. When you have leisure, plant a rose upon her 
grave, and water it for me.’ To him, through your 
columns, if it is worth placing there, I tender the in- 
closed reply. E. W.” 

The readers of the Repository, we trust, will be fa- 
vored with many contributions from the same pen. 

A lady wishes to know by what means she can be- 
come such a writer as would be acceptable to our 
readers. At present we will answer the question in a 
general way. So far as we know, the best method to 
be pursued in the preparation of an article, is, to read 
and reflect upon an interesting subject, and then write 
precisely what you think. This course, guided by good 
taste, will generally succeed. 
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THE TRANSIENT FLOWER. 
BY PRESIDENT WENTWORTEH.- 


Upon the little grave we made 
Beneath yon hickory tree, 

Within the woodland’s quiet shade, 
I'll plant a rose for thee. 


I'll gather it from mountain land, 
O’erarched with coldest blue; 

I'll plant it where the airs are bland, 
And gentle falls the dew. 


I'll water it, when, robed in gray, 
Morn steals within the bower; 

I'll water it when parting day 
Kisses the tender flower. 


And prairie petals forth shall fling 
New sweets upon the air, 

To greet, with fragrant welcoming, 
The beauteous stranger there. 


Yet, shrinking o’er their beds shall come, 
And smiles shall bend to sighs, 

While pining for its distant home, 
The lovely exile dies! 


Too soon uptorn from green hill wild, 
Where skies are coldly blue, 

It withers where the airs are mild, 
And gentle falls the dew. 


Yet that dear spray, cast forth and dead, 
Revived by ANGEL care, 

Immortal loveliness will shed 
On HEAVEN'S delighted air. 
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